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AN INTERVIEW with Owen Davis, the noted play- 
wright, in Motion Picture Magazine, a few months 
ago, contained a passage in which the photoplay 
producers were described as begging for promising 
authors. The caption under the picture accom- 
panying this article read: “Owen Davis * * * 
ought to know what he is talking about when he 
discusses the stage and screen.” 

Ever since Tur AutHor & JouRNALIST pubh- 
lished its searching investigation of the photoplay 
situation as it relates to the writer, honest publica- 
tions have been informing their readers that there 
exists no market for the original scenario, in the 
sense that a market exists for the original magazine 
story. When Owen Davis, whose word is sup- 
posed to be final with the Paramount-Famous- 
Lasky corporation, thus declared that the studios 
are begging for writers, there seemed a contradic- 
tion which caused Gilson Willets, San Franciscy 
newspaper man, to write to Mr. Davis for elucida- 
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tion. He enclosed the Davis interview together 
with other clippings which asserted that the 
studios do not even read submitted manuscripts. 


Mr. Davis's frank reply follows: 


CORPORATION 
PARAMOUNT PICTURES 
Times Square, New York City. 
My Dear Mr. Willets: 

Your letter asking me what chance a man has 
to get his stuff read by motion picture producers 
can only be answered in one way: Vo chavce at all, 
if submitted in the form of a scenario by an un- 
known writer. If, however, you make a name as 
a magazine writer and publish in a magazine some- 
thing that catches the eve of a motion picture com- 
pany, you will undoubtedly hear from = them, or 
should your reputation become great enough, you 
might be invited to write directly for the screen. 

The clippings that you sent me state their own 
stories and although they seem to contradict one 
another, as a matter of fact, they are both true. 

Very truly yours, 
Owen Davis. 


WritTeRS WHO SUBMITTED samples of their hand- 
writing to M. N. Bunker, D. C. S., for analysis 
in accordance with advertisements published 
Tue Avctruor & JourNatist for February and 
March, are assured that they will receive reports 
in due course. The delay is due primarily to the 
unexpected deluge of responses—amounting to sev- 
eral hundred. When the overwhelming response 
to the first advertisement became apparent it was 
too late to head off the second advertisement, 
which brought even heavier returns. Dr. Bunker 
naturally cannot delegate this work to an assist- 
ant, and his reports are thus limited to the number 
which it is physically possible for one man, work- 
ing conscientiously, to turn out day by day. Part 
of the time he has been ill, which naturally did not 
“speed up” the service. 

Under the circumstances, the only thing THE 
Avruor & Jourxattst can do is to apologize for 
being such an effective advertising medium, and 
to assure readers that Dr. Bunker will reach their 
reports in good time. We believe the majority 
will feel that the reports, when received, have been 
worth waiting for. 


KATHLEEN Norrts, Mary Pickford and Mary 
Pickford Productions, Inc., are the latest to be 
made defendants in a suit for alleged plagiarism, 
the suit, filed March 19th, at Los Angeles, involv- 
ing “My Best Girl.” 


THERE WERE 269 suspensions among magazines mn 
1927, in addition to forty consolidations, according 
to the latest edition of “Ayer’s American Newsp 
per Annual and Directory. 
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-_ The Velvet Footed Camels 


BY HAROLD HERSEY 


Editor of Swap, former editor of Clayton Magasines, Macfadden Magazines, ete. 


“The Velvet Footed Camels on Their Way to Samarkand”—F rom an old poem. 


“Littte NELL, lit- 
tle factory girl 
whose  gray-haired 
father had been 
| _ crushed in the knit- 

ting mills, walked 
wearily up the long 
road. It was not an 
unusual thing for her 
to visit the great 
mansion on the top 
of the hill. But her 
_ visits were not of a 
social nature. She 
was carrying the 
week’s laundry and 
her thin arms ached 
with the weight of a 
big bundle. 

“Little Nell,” piti- 
ful in her poverty, 
wore a plain gingham gown. Nevertheless, there 
were the traces of good taste in the way it fitted 
her slender figure. Her mother, since the accident, 
had struggled to keep their little home intact, and 
the story of the struggle would make another 
story even greater than the one we are going to 
tell (and perhaps some day we will). 

“There was the look of wistful wonder in little 
NelPs eyes—even though they were shaded by her 
big picture hat that snuggled down over an 
abundance of wavy brown hair. As she looked up 
the long road at the great McAdoo house she 
wondered if she would meet Arthur McAdoo, the 
joung son of the mill owner. In her drab existence 
the rare meetings with this bounding, healthy, 
ele gree 4 young man were like the golden 
mks of a chain. They lifted her high on the wings 
of romance and made her heart beat rapidly. Today 
&r wish was to be rewarded. Arthur was home 
for the holidays, and just as she turned the last 
: his smart yellow roadster came, whipping up 
¢ dust, and ground to a stop beside her. Leaning 
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over the big wheel, his cap pulled down over one 
side of his head, Arthur hailed her. Trembling 
with fright and conscious to a painful extreme of 
the bundle she was carrying and the fact that it 
made her a symbol of servitude, Nell answered 
him with quivering lips. 

“The worlds that separated them were vast. Yet 
somehow Youth breaks down all barriers of caste 
and creed. Without thinking, Arthur scrambled out 
of the seat, his athletic build a towering form of 
health and elegance in her eyes. For a moment 
words did not come to them. Nature, in her wise 
way, had plans far beyond the mere wishes of man 
and society, and Mother Nature was working her 
will at this moment. Looking down into her pretty 
face, Arthur for the first time realized that the 
hopes of his heritage as the rich son of a rich 
father, his high standing in the social life of 
Middleville, and his college career, were mere 
baubles in comparison with this love that might 
be his. He, too, was touched by that awe that 
comes but once in a lifetime. He, too, was lifted 
above himself and became the knight on a white 
charger that Nell had been dreaming of through 
the eighteen brief summers and drab winters of 
her life. She dropped the bundle in her embarrass- 
ment and the white starched linen was scattered 
everywhere in the roadway. Almost as much em- 
barrassed as she was, Arthur leaned over to help 
her to gather up the wreckage. His face came close 
to hers and the tears in her eyes touched his heart. 
He realized instantly how difficult it was going to 
be to explain to her mother what had happened. 
It would be hard indeed to ask her mother to do a 
great deal of this work over again. Their faces 
were close together, their hands touched hag 


HO knows what might have hap- 

W vera next? But Death, that Mas- 

ter of Masters, came upon the scene 

with his black robes of destiny and took the 

pen away from the hand of John R. Coryell, 

who was writing these lines. We will never 
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know what might have happened to Arthur 
and little Nell. We will never have our hearts 
torn by their tragedies when the stern fa- 
ther learned of the fatal love, or little Nell, 
left deserted, staggered through the streets 
of Middleville in a snow storm, her child 
wrapped in a faded shawl at her breast and 
Arthur, the audacious, off to further con- 
quests. We will never know these things. 
Perhaps it is better to imagine that Arthur 
married her as the big, handsome hero ought 
to do. We should give him the benefit of 
the doubt. We do not know him well enough 
to accuse him of anything and, even if he 
was a villain of the deepest dye there would 
be the poor boy of the neighborhood who, at 
the last moment, would come to her rescue, 
perhaps through fire or swimming swiftly a 
swollen stream, pay off the mortgage on the 
old homestead, marry little Nell, sneer at 
the villain as he sneaked away broken and 
whipped, and all would end happily. 

John R. Coryell remains with me not as 
the mere weaver of romances, the magician 
of words and phrases, but as a kindly gen- 
tleman whom [| first knew during my early 
days as an editor. I recall buying a story 
from him entitled “Strasbourg Rose,” back 
early in 1919—a story of the war and of a 
little girl who struggled to maintain her 
virtue, and whose charm lasted through a 
number of installments. I recall him as a 
man with a kindly soul, a patient, balanced 
mind, and with an imagination that had 
created thousands of characters, thousands 
of situations and thousands of plots. And 
who is there to deny that the services of 
this writer of fiction were of true value to 
life? Many a lonely soul living in a hall 
bedroom, many a worker ground down in 
poverty, spent hours under the spell of his 
great talent. He took them away on the 
wings of adventure to lands of illusion. He 
gathered his readers up in generous arms 
and on a magic rug of romance they 
whirled through endless stories that came 
from his tireless pen. One can be excused 
for waxing enthusiastic over John R. 
Coryell. 

It is the custom of the intellectual to sneer 
at these “quantity” writers. The very young 
intellectual calls them “hacks.” It brings to 
my mind a remark that Fulton Oursler made 
as we came up the harbor after I had gone 
to meet him on a return trip from Europe: 
“The first-class passengers on this boat look 
like second-class passengers. The second- 


class passengers look like the third. Down 
in the steerage there are the young intel. 
lectuals—just where they ought to be.” 
The young intellectual, living at the top 
of his voice, removed from life and the 


istence through spectacles of sophistication, 
He cannot have that thrill that comes from 
the possession of pure illusions. He cannot 
enjoy the simple telling of a simple story. 
He must mix his stew with Freud and other 
writers of dream-books “Intelligencia.” He 
must ape the cleverists and even though he 
does not possess one atom of that great cre. 
ative force that made it possible for John 
R. Coryell to entertain the millions with the 
mystery of his pen, the young intellectual 
can never realize that men like Balzac and 
Dumas wrote just as fast and furiously and 
suffered the same neglect during their day 
and time. 


E will leave the intellectual in the 
steerage where he belongs. 

Take W. Bert Foster for instance. 

Here is a writer who started contributing 
to Munsey’s Golden Argosy back in the 
early 90’s—a writer who has _ published 
scores of books, all of them under various 
pseudonyms. I am told that, for instance, 
he is the author of the Ruth Fielding series, 
perhaps as popular books as the Elsie Dins- 
more classics, the author of a series of Cape 
Cod novels that are infinitely better than 
the Joe Lincoln books. 

He used to write for one great publishing 
house that fired him by telegram when he 
was on an island writing during a winter. 
He has never worked for them since. 0! 
course, this is merely a personal reaction, but 
it is interesting. 

I first met him through a novelette that 
he submitted to the Clayton publications, et- 
titled, “Homer of the Lazy D.” Mr. Clayton 
deserves full credit for asking Mr. Foster 
to write on the Western theme. This novel- 
ette not only had the sterling quality of ac 
tion but humor as well. From then on the 
Homer stories appeared in Ace-High Magr 
zine with regularity. 

Had these stories appeared in The Satur- 
day Evening Post, and they are well fitted 
for that periodical, Mr. Foster would be 
world famous. The character of Homet 
takes its place alongside of The Virginiat. 
He is an easy-going individual who shoot 
at the flicker of an eyelid and who writes 
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“pomes” in the saddle. With his good friend 


-f “Poke” Fellows, he journeys out on the 
highways of Romance, rescuing the frail 
‘maiden in distress, shooting his way in and 
‘out of one fracas after another, ardently 
adoring the young lady in a nearby town 


who plays the piano in “th’ movin’ pitture 
house” and finally achieving some fame by 
having his “pomes” published and visiting 
New York. He is outraged at his contact 
with civilization, and after a few hours in 
that hectic metropolis he shakes its dust 
from his feet forever and returns to the 
open spaces. Homer Stillson got his name 
from the fact that one of the cowboys had 


heard somewhere of a poet named “Homer 


Cayenne” and so the nickname was fastened 
on our hero because of his wierd propensity 
to be inspired under most trying and amus- 
ing conditions. In the midst of the smoke 
of battle, “his eye in fine frenzy rolling,” he 
scribbles off a line or two. “Poke,” his good 
friend, earns his nickname from the fact 
that he is always entering a game of poker 
and always losing, and forever getting him- 
self in scrapes from which he is extricated 
by his pal, Two-gun Homer of the Lazy D. 
Let us turn back pages of history. There 
were two characters created by Cervantes, 
“Don Quixote” and his friend “Sancho 
Panza.” ‘They wandered out on the high- 
ways of adventure, tilting at windmills and 
entering the lists in defense of frightened 
ladies. We have but to compare the char- 
acters from the vivid imagination of Cer- 
vantes with those of Mr. Foster and we can 
see that the Western fiction:of today is 
strictly in line with the classical develop- 
ment of novels. It is the age-old story that 
dates back to the Arabian Nights: bold, 
brave men on adventure bent, courageous 
to the point of being foolhardy, but never 
foolhardy enough to lose their poise and 
their brilliance in the hours of emergency. 
As long as the world wags there will be 
these stories, these W. Bert Fosters to write 
them and the vast majority of the public 
fo read them. The difference between Mr. 
Foster’s work and the average is that Mr. 
Oster is a much more careful workman, 
possessing a much keener sense of humor 
and a spirit of drama. He first writes his 
‘tories in longhand, revises them carefully 
&% they are typed, revises them again, and 
‘ubmits the final copy in its second type- 
Witten form. It is hardly necessary to 
change a comma. His stories on their yellow 


5 


paper were always a welcome sight to me 
and required but a few printer’s marks to 
prepare them for the linotyper. 


OMPARE W. Bert Foster with H. Bed- 
ford-Jones. 

I was in Paris three years ago and know- 
ing that H. Bedford-Jones had taken a house 
on the outskirts in the little suburban town 
of Bologne-Sur-Seine. I hailed one of those 
fast-moving little French taxis and ventured 
beyond the frontiers of Paris to pay my re- 
spects to the most successful of all the 
quantity writers. 

Being an American, when my _ cabby 
erupted me outside the high walls of Mr. 
Jones’ house, I got into an argument with 
the driver because he insisted that I must 
pay a like amount for his return to Paris. 
Some fate had directed me, however, to ring 
the bell in the great gate that faced me in 
the darkness, and H. Bedford-Jones ap- 
peared a moment later. Thanks to him, I 
was saved the many francs that the excited 
taxi driver insisted upon more or less as 
blackmail. 

I was welcomed into’a typical French 
house, heavy draperies in the windows, over- 
stuffed furniture and that air of respectabil- 
ity that greets one in every continental home. 
There were two typewriters on two sepa- 
rate tables. Here was the miracle worker 
in his shop, his shop being merely a corner 
of the drawing-room. All day long he 
worked there, undisturbed by his children 
or his family. Strolling out along the left 
bank of the Seine, he told me with a bit 
of sardonic laughter that he pitied the poor 
dreamers who lurked on Montparnasse in 
their dingy rooms, scribbling their poems 
and idling away their days along the boule- 
vards. 

In one of the typewriters was perhaps a 
Chinese story; in the other a Western 
thriller. Finishing a page of the former, he 
would turn to the next page of the latter 
with as little disturbance to his inspiration 
as though he were transferring profits to 
loss and loss to profits in an accounting 
house. 

With great pride he told me that he did 
not have to revise a single line of a manu- 
script. Once a page was finished he added 
it to the little pile on the table beside him. 
When the story was completed he put the 
manuscript in an envelope and sent it to the 
editor. This amazed me. His manuscripts 
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were always neat to the point of tidiness. 
They equaled Mr. Foster’s in their pure 
punctuation and the fluidity of their sen- 
tences, and when he told me that he would 
have many books published in England dur- 
ing the coming year in addition to thousands 
upon thousands of words that he supplied 
the magazines, I received the information 
with the respect due a master from a mere 
editor. Here was a man who had received 
his training from William Wallace Cook and 
had mounted the ladder of fiction to finan- 
cial security and amazing popularity. 

Two of his characters have appeared in 
Ace-High Magazine for many years: Pinky 
Jenkins and Col. Jno. Parker. They are 
two old retired ranchers possessed of fabu- 
lous wealth and an instinct for adventure. 
Not content in their retirement they are 
continuously rubbing elbows with Chance, 
imbibing Red Eye, and shooting or buying 
their way out of one scrape after another. 
They are not the kind of old timers who 
insist upon adventure coming to them. Not 
on your life! They go out and look for it. 
Quite often Pinky has to save his good 
friend, Col. Parker, from the wily advances 
of a winsome widow. Possessing vast for- 


tunes, they disguise themselves as sellers oj 
Hassayamp Oil, consisting of 99.2 per cent 


alcohol, and they enter some county ful f 
of cattle thieves, and before they finish, > 


wipe the villains off the map, restore the 


ranch to the young hero and his sweetie > 


and, rolling with Red Eye, return to their 


home town, pleased with themselves and f 


the world. 

These stories are packed with humor. 
They are human. It is my theory that H. 
Bedford-Jones, who lives a quiet respectable 
life as a member of clubs in Europe, has the 
adventure complex deep in his heart. He is 
the knight on a white charger dashing into 
the castle to save ye yearning female. Living 
in civilization and incapable of adventure 
himself, he dreams it, and with his rare 
faculty for putting it on paper he has won 
for himself a highly paid place among the 
contributors to magazines. His income is 
fabulous. He flies from Paris to London 
and from London to Paris. He returns to 
the United States every so often, visits his 
friends here and there, strolls in and out of 
editorial offices, and cuts the coupons on his 
bonds. Oho! what a life! 

(To be Continued) 


The Giraffe and the Kangaroo 


BY CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


HE title is to attract attention. This does. 

The title is the whole story condensed into 
one line—better, into one word. Such as this title. 
Having now caught your attention through the 
eye as on a fish-hook, the title becomes useless. 
Its work is done. 


The cover of a magazine, or of a book, is the 
same thing. 


Take a giraffe, put his head on his tail, tip him 
over, and you have the kangaroo. If you do not 
believe me, that it is so simple to reverse the Al- 
mighty’s intentions, try it yourself. Now why all 
this noise about two foreigners? Just because it 
is the difference between a poorly and a well- 
designed story. The usual near-failures that pack 
newsstands are giraffes. They start out like a pup 
after a jackrabbit, under full steam, and gradually 
tire into a yapping stumble. A roaring rush to 


a wheezing wiggle. They are all front that end 
in a little pig-tail behind. 

But the well-built short-story, book, or play, bt 
it in prose or verse matters not, is a kangaroo. t 
begins with some brains, softly, grows as it goes, 
the tail is the most powerful thing about it. Think 
it over. 

Put the adjective in the noun, the adverb in the 
verb, be simple, be sincere, be short, kill all the 
“its”, use as few tools and as little time and 
material as you can, keep words connected ™ 
meaning close together, build it like a tow 
throw away the scaffolding, remember that if yo 
do not cut out part the editor will cut out all, a 
that the greatest thing in anything is the Conc? 
tion—that is all there is to it. No story can b 
greater than the writer. 

I suggest three bronzes for the writer's desk- 
Big Bill in the middle, flanked on either side by 
a giraffe and a kangaroo. 
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The Mechanics (and Kinematics) of 
Web-Work Plot Construction 


BY HARRY STEPHEN KEELER 


Part I—Tue Mecuanics (Continued) 


VE 


NOW if the distinction 
has been made quite 
clear, it should be evi- 
dent that in many cases 
the motiving of a desired 
incident with respect to 
that participant in it who 
is not fixed by the exig- 
encies of the required 
plot, can and does form 
part of the motivation 
for the fixed participant. 
So much so that a change 
of it can change the very 
motivation itself and de- 
stroy the incident These are life’s little 
trials for the story builder. For instance: 


GIVEN: Pendleton Wesbey, a young 
man, son of a clergyman, and student of 
religions. DESIRED: that he shoot and 
kill, in his intense anger, a thief whom he 
has just found stealing from his study a 
crude but holy clay statuette of Moham- 
med, worth two cents intrinsically and 
only authoritatively reputed to have had 
Mohammed’s own breath blown on it in 
the making. 


MR. KEELER 


Now to create this incident, which inci- 
dent is not so simple as it looks, it appears 
that some very vital motiving with respect to 
the thief will be required, so as to create a 
logical desire for such a worthless, inartis- 
tic bit of clay. No mere girl, burglar, artist, 
or sneak-thief would lug off a misshapen 
lump of clay, even if she or he knew that 
Mohammed had blown his holy breath on it 
fourteen centuries back in time. So we play 


exceedingly safe, therefore, in making our 
thief one Dunghis Ghan, an East Indian— 
and a Mohammedan—who, being such, 
would most likely have followed the career 
of the holy statuette from its initial pur- 
chase in India, would have known where it 
had gone, and who could appreciate the 
priceless worth of Mohammed’s own breath! 
But the moment we make him a brown- 
skinned, turban-clad gentleman from the 
land of the Ganges, our young man, Pendle- 
ton Wesbey, being fixed by the exigencies 
of the plot as the son of a clergyman, and a 
student of religions, ceases to become angry 
as he would against a burglar, because he, 
of all people, understands the intense re- 
ligious devotion of a Mohammedan for such 
a piece of clay. 


VIII. 


CONVERSELY, motiving which is fixed 

and required may frustrate the most de- 
sirable motivating at hand, and again make 
a plot incident unrealizable. As, for instance, 
in the following compound incident: 


GIVEN: Pogwallow College is a small, 
narrow, jerkwater educational institution 
out in the “sticks.” REQUIRED: that 
the college itself, its faculty and its 
founder, still living, and the weaknesses 
of all, be satirically portrayed in a nov- 
elette for College Humor—from the view- 
point of an individual unaffected by the 
usual American college glamor and the 
conventional way of seeing things. Let us 
even go farther and say that the editor, 
appreciating a flair on the part of his 
writer for humorous description, is intent 
on having conditions and institutions as 
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found in all colleges written up, by view- 

ing the story through the eyes of a char- 
acter who could never have been part of 
any American college in his life; to whom 
even a campus would be a new concept. 
Indeed, the editor, we will say, has al- 
ready given so much thought and inven- 
tion to the satirical end of his proposed 
narrative, that he has hedged the writer 
badly in on the matter of motiving. That 
is, in this story for College Humor, the 
editor has not motived his share of the 
structure by definitely decreeing that the 
viewpoint character shall be a Chinese 
scholar rather than a Hindu or an Es- 
kimo. Such motiving has allowed such 
facts to remain as that this visiting scholar 
had been passing through America, had 
been invited to lecture on some subject, 
and had thus formed the initial contact 
with Pogwallow College. But—the editor, 
seeing the need of drama in his novelette 
demands (a) that this naive viewpoint 
character shall himself form a veritable 
storm center, so that as a result of his 
presence there be strife, struggle, clash— 
a moving story, in other words; and (b) 
that the founder himself of the college 
play the part of a serio-comic villain ; and 
(c) that the viewpoint character get upon 
the stage of the story on an insecure basis, 
upon which efforts may again and again 
logically be made to oust him, thus creat- 
ing a continuously uncertain outcome to 
the narrative. 

Now the conditions back the author, much 
as a horse used to be backed between the 
two “thills” of a buggy, pretty definitely into 
the following inescapable—or at least desir- 
able—motivating of the induction of this 
celestial narrator into the story, i. e., (a) 
that the founder of the college shall have 
established a long-respected but unwritten 
law that only white Americans may enter 
this college; (b) that he be still living, and 
have incorporated in his written charter for 
the college the definite ruling that any class 
might at any time by unanimous vote eject 
its professor in any subject and elect another 
instructor in that same subject, provided the 
new candidate were willing; and (c) that 
the Chinese scholar be brought into the col- 
lege as a professor by a ‘unanimous vote of 
a certain class, except that, to comply with 
“c,” the Celestial’s lecture be upon some 
subject quite other than the regular pre- 
scribed one. 
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Now we must remember that a class a 


Pogwallow or any other college is a class 


which contains a certain number of earney 
students who have come to college to learn, 
As a group alone, it is certainly motived s 
that a powerful topic, indeed, would have t; 
be discussed, by the distinguished visitor, to 
bring a unanimous vote to retain him. Now 
we might accept without much trouble thet 
a class lectured to on any subject by a vis- 
iting humorist like Will Rogers who kept 
them in a continuous uproar would unani- 
mously vote to retain this prize for good 
Chinese are a serious and solemn race, how- 
ever. Again, we might motivate’ the class 
vital action by having it taught by the visitor 
that the white race is superior to all other 
races and will survive all others. White peo- 
ple like to hear such things; it acts as a sop 
to their individual inferiority complexes. 
Again, however, a Chinese could not cot- 
sistently lecture on such a theme, quite aside 
from the fact that present indications are 
strong for the survival of the yellow race 
Another subject might be “How Any Youn; 


American Can Get Rich on the Wheat Mar: f 


ket.” Again, the Chinese character preclude: 
such a topic. Really, it appears that there 1 
nothing left for our poor Chinese to do but 
to lecture on the making of delightful drinks 
out of hair-tonics; but being free to brew 
rice wine, Muikwailo, etc., in China and no 
having any problems like this, his characte 
again prevents a knowledge on even this 
line. Thus, the one really desirable incident, 
his lecture and election, is nevertheless de 
stroyed because of the motiving that ha 
heen fixed by Johnny Lansinger or Mr: 
Swanson. 

Do not feel, however, that because yo 
do not have to write a story to fit some har(: 
hearted editor’s requirements, you can & 
cape such predicaments. For the hardest 
taskmaster in the world, even harder that 
the editor who sometimes can be argued ot! 
of his stand, or can be made to rescind his 
position by the judicious opening of a bot 
of pre-war Scotch, is that part of your plot 
which is already created, fixed, inelastit 
“hawg-tied” and staked-out, as it were, até 
dozen points. 

The desirable incident in the previous 1 
stance, however, can be made to stand; the 
problem there propounded can be solved by 
more complicated sub-plotwork, making the 
class elect the Chinese scholar regardless 0 
any subject on which the latter may talk: 
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but as a resultant of certain deals in votes 
made by certain members involved in odd 
(motivated ) relationships with each other, 
or by certain trickery in counting the ballots, 
etc. etc. The old saying that there is always 
more than one way to skin a cat was never 
truer than in plot-work. 


IX. 


BRIEF mention should be made now 
of some of the anomalies of motivation. 


You might argue that the same motivating 
could not work with a fixed character so as 
to cause him (or her) to act in diametrically 
opposite ways, and without the interposition 
of a new factor. But I point to you the 
wording in a published story in which it 
was very vital that a girl buy a peculiar, gro- 
tesque, bizarre vanity case with all her sav- 
ings, and then sell it again for the same price 
all without further extraneous help. She 
says, in her later explanation in the story 
itself. 

“Oh, that terrible vanity case! I spent all my 
savings for it. It was one of those things which, 
when we first see them, we think we would give 
everything we own to possess. About the second 
day we begin to wonder if we weren’t a little 
rash in buying it. The third day we begin to feel 
that everybody is staring at us, and in a week 
we hate the thing so badly that we would sell 
it for a penny to get rid of it. And that was my 
case. I had grown positively to recoil 
from it.” 

Of course this anomaly rests in the mo- 
tivated trait of all human character to be 
attracted by the unusual but to tire of it 
that much quicker. Or, more briefly, a nat- 
ural law of psychology is operating with 
our incident. And to teach you not to accept 
my statements too implicitly—to watch 
every step of this terrain yourself—-there 
was, after all, a certain extraneous circum- 
stance which entered into the selling of this 
vanity case as compared with the buying of 
It, 1. €., a week’s possession of it! 

It may be mentioned here, too, of all 
places in this series, that frequently a char- 
acter may be compelled to act in some odd 
manner in a vital incident where there is no 
adequate basis for such action, either in 
motiving or motivating: a way around this 
is to relate one or more similar incidents in 
his past which would indicate his tendency 
‘0 act in this particular way: to motive him 
artificially, in other words. In a recently 
published novel, the very pivot of the plot 


was that a young man should desire himself 
to be buried only as a wax figure and to 
have a genuine funeral sermon preached 
over his effigy. Since the whole novel swung 
on this incident, and there was no way ade- 
quately to motivate such a bizarre desire, 
the author motived it by having a character 
describe several past incidents in which this 
young man participated, showing him to be 
a sensationalist, pure and simple. The illu- 
minating incident which required the most 
words was how, when a boy in Louisiana, 
he pretended to have taken a trip clear 
around the moon by being thrown out of a 
giant slingshot, falling back into a net be- 
tween four trees, and how he corroborated 
his story with close-up photographs of the 
moon made from an orange and the light 
from a candle. Thus, his later funeral hoax 
appeared quite in keeping with his bizarre 
self—but all this required words and many 
extraneous characters—sub-plot, to be exact. 

It is often necessary, if there is to be any 
story or drama, that the characters therein 
be made to remain not only on the scene but 
impotent to act against one another; this is 
so that the author may have time to develop 
his drama in a veritable “hot box.” I have 
termed this expedient “locking,” and it is 
achieved by a series of deliberately invented 
motivings and motivatings which may be 
suspended or modified for brief periods of 
time. I have in my own writing carried a 
story for 100,000 words in which, had I not 
“locked” my characters tightly against each 
other in the first 7000 words, there would 
have been no story, as everyone would have 
been killed, informed against, betrayed, or 
shown up by at least one other person. One 
of the best examples of this “locking” is 
found in the melodrama “Kongo” of which 
the entire first act is devoted to establish- 
ing such a relationship between a set of 
varied characters at a trading post in Central 
Africa that they are prevented from taking 
any overt action against each other and from 
departing from the spot (and from the 
drama!). Flint, the storekeeper and “em- 
peror,” dares not destroy Kingsland, the 
hasheesh fiend, because Kingsland was made 
a “doctor” by the authors and they also 
paralyzed Flint’s legs; Whippy, the store 
clerk, dares not leave, because he’s wanted 
outside of Africa for rape in Australia (the 
authors made it so); Kingsland, the hero, 
dares not leave because he’s wanted outside 
of Africa for murder by abortion in Lon- 
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don; Zoombie, the savage priest, dares not 
indulge in any action whatsoever beyond 
waving his arms, because his power among 
his own tribe is due to Flint’s collection of 
electrical “ju-jus ;” Annie has the “makrak” 
and is dependent both on Flint for suste- 
nance and Kingsland for a cure. And so on 
and on. A minimum corps of union scene- 
shifters set this one scene in the Minturn- 
Central theatre in Chicago, and all these 
characters were unable to leave it, or, by 
the grace of God, to compel anybody else to 
leave it. The progression of the story in one 
of these “locked dramas” is done by tempo- 
rarily suspending or modifying these “locks” 
in a series of leisurely checker-like moves on 
the part of the author or dramatist. For in- 
stance, if it is no longer desired to lock Flint 
against Kingsland, Kingsland can be re- 
revealed at any desired point to be a Doctor 
of Philosophy instead of a Doctor of Medi- 
cine ! 

Motiving should be made to help motivat- 
ing, particularly if the incident resulting 
therefrom is one on which the entire story 
indubitably hinges. And vice versa where 
possible. The incident then becomes abso- 
lutely inevitable instead of merely accept- 
able. In a certain published serial it was 
necessary that a certain character give back 
to another character at a critical point a 
packet of which he had possession and legal 
ownership, and which he might have re- 
tained, and thus worried the reader for the 
rest of the reader’s life as to what might have 
happened if it hadn’t been given back! The 
whole story pivoted on this point “coming 
through” right. The author took great pains 
to create, all the way through, as the pos- 
sessor of the packet, a kindly, benevolent 
gentleman, aristocratic and courteous, with 
even a little daughter (unnecessary to the 
actual plot) to mellow him further, and then 
at the critical point the author added motiva- 
tion in addition. (The italics are mine) ; 

Leslie van Slyke’s face was the soul of con- 
currence. “Rest assured,” he said kindly, “that 

I owe too tremendous a debt to you to refuse 

such a thing, even were I of the mind to want 

to retain the packet. And this, happily, is not 
the case.” 


X. 
ECAUSE of considerations which the 
preceding discussion must by this time 


make clear, I take exception strenuously to 
the contumely so openly expressed against 


plot-writers as being “carpenters,” “jugglers 


of mere types,” etc. It was Polti who claime; f 
that a character was a character because he f 


had contradictory elements in his makeup, 
Precisely, plot characters—especially those in 


a narrative who are functioning in the con-f 


ditions antecedent to the actual opening of 
the story, as well as the story itself, have ty 


be often finely devised and complicated f 


characterizations, especially when the plot 
demands that they shall act somewhat oppo- 


sitely in somewhat similar situations. Types f 


cannot function paradoxically. Only true 
characters can be converted, by the delicate 
stimuli provided by their collision with other 
objects or characters, to form dynamic plot 


engines capable of reversing their direction f 


of rotation in an instant. 


XI. 


ELODRAMA, like plot, has had it 

share of definitions, including that 
simpler one of the child who says it is “one 
of those plays where they have green lights 
and thrilly music.” But, thanks to our dis- 
cussion of motiving and motivating, I would 
like to offer a new definition devolving upon 
those factors. 

Have you ever noticed in a true meb- 
drama (whether played on a stage or pub- 
lished as a dime novel) how the villain is« 
very, very bad man? He looks bad; from 
his teeth and mustache to his gun, whip, o! 
cowhide boots; he has a bad history ; and he 
talks with a sneer. The author has stampe( 
him with a notice which says: This is a vil 
lain. Now, having noticed this much, have 
you also noticed how his relentless persect: 
tion of another individual throughout three 
long acts (or 40,000 words) is often base! 
upon nothing other perhaps than that that ir- 
dividual had defeated him in some petty ded 
on the stock exchange or legitimately wo! 
the affection of some woman the villain @ 
one time fancied? And you have also noted 
no doubt, how the beauteous heroine att 
unlike most girls: though starved, beatet 
kidnaped, tortured by being bound in frot! 
of a buzz saw (once I saw her tied by het 
wrists to the steeple of Trinity Church), her 
relatives shot to death before her eyes—sht 
yet preserves that virtue of hers which thot 
sands of girls every year in big cities att 
giving up on a mere economic basis in & 
change for decent clothing and shelter? He 
adherence to moral principle in the fat 
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of these super-terrible tortures and mental 
strains is beyond all understanding except 
for the existence of her wonderful nobility 
of character; she was reared right, she has 
always been good—she looks virtue and she 
talks virtue. She has golden hair very fre- 
quently, the color of the harps in Heaven; 
she dresses in white, the symbol of purity, 
and the stage manager even provides for her 
part, if possible, a girl with a noble brow! 

This condition will be found to run, with 
variations in intensity, through all melodra- 
matic literature and drama, and I therefore 
offer the following definition for melodrama 
hased on more scientific terms than green 
lights and thrilly music. 


Melodrama is a piece of dramatic struc- 
ture of any sort in which the dynamic force 
creating the story 1s derived too much from 
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motiving and insufficiently from motivating. 


We have now concluded our discussion 
of the forces of plot considered purely as 
forces, a subject on which indeed a book 
could be written. We are now ready to view 
pot and plot elements and plot forces from 
the kinematic angle, but to do so we must 
draw up a figurative blackboard, provided 
for us by the invention of photo-engraving 
combined with the air mail between Illinois 
and Colorado, which reproduces my pen- 
and-ink diagrams done in Chicago in the 
pages of THE Autuor & JOURNALIST in 
Denver. These diagrams will show us in 
what respects Wilkie Collins’s “The Moon- 
stone” is related to Jack Woodford’s “The 
Loves of Trixie Triptoe,” and Wilson Col- 
lison’s “Up in Mabel’s Room” to “Ben 
Hur.” 


In the next installment of this serics Mr. Keeler will take up the “Kinematics” phase of 
web-work plot construction. Readers who have questions concerning construction or plot are 
invited to send them in. Mr. Keeler will select fifteen or more of the most salient and valuable 
queries and answer them at the conclusion of the series. 


¢ 


The Proof of the Pudding 


BY GEORGIA MOORE EBERLING 


N December, 1927, Tue AutHor & JouRNALIST 

published an article, “Out of Thin Air,” by 

Arthur Hawthorne Carhart, in which he made 
the assertion that there are ideas for stories and 
articles all around us. Particularly, as readers may 
recall, in searching for an illustration, he glanced 
out of his window. His eye fell on an ashpit and 
he remarked that there was even a salable article 
in an ashpit. 

To myself I said, “I believe he’s as mad as a 
March hare. Just for fun, I’m going to try it.” 
But ashpits!’ What could one say that would be 
worth publishing on such a lowly subject? 


One day Mother spoke about how she used to 
love to see the snow fall. She is blind now and 
has only “the beautiful pictures that hang on 
memory’s wall.” “The snow,” she said, “covers so 
much that is unbeautiful.” The sentence took me 
back to my childhood, spent in a little mountain 


town. We did not have ashpits there, just hills 
of ashes. How they blew about on windy days! 
I could remember the same unsightly little hills 
when they were crowned with snow in every back- 
yard. 

With this inspiration I sat down and wrote my 
article of about 900 words on “Ashpits.” I was 
still skeptical as to its selling, but I liked it. 


Well, I sent it to Better Homes and Gardens 
and this week received a check for the article. It 
isn’t my first check, and I’ve had bigger ones, 
but no check has brought me greater elation. It 
proves to me that a story or an article truly can 
materialize “out of thin air.” It has made me 
see the opportunity in the commonplace. 

So to THe AutHor & JouRNALIST and to Mr. 
Carhart I extend my thanks. If this screed appears 
in print ashpits will have netted me another little 
check ! 


The Fourth Dimension of Authorship 


BY ALLAN VAUGHAN ELSTON 


NO ONE has 
ever been able to 
define the fourth 
dimension in 
mathematics. I 
wonder if ‘any- 
one can define it 
in the realm of 
fiction success. 

T his discus- 
sion refers to 
hard cash rather 
than to art, and 
so by dimen- 
sions we may be 
understood to 
mean those at- 
tributes which measure a writer’s earnings. 
Three known and easily conceived dimen- 
sions are: Ist, an ability to write; 2nd, in- 
dustry; 3rd, a knowledge of subject. Yet 
obviously there is a fourth dimension, for 
many writers possess the first three and are 
still returning but a small income tax. 

Take, for example, the field of Western 
stories. Can a man get rich writing them? 
The answer is no, if he is merely a compe- 
tent and industrious writer who knows his 
West. The answer is yes if, in addition to 
these three attributes, he has achieved the 
fourth dimension. Offhand I can only think 
of two Western story writers who, in the 
last decade or so, proved that they had 
achieved the fourth dimension—Zane Grey 
and Harold Bell Wright. 

They even proved that it is not necessary 
to achieve the third dimension, thorough 
knowledge of field, if one has the fourth. 
No native Westerner will argue that either 
of them ever did really know the West. 
At least not as such writers as Will James, 
Will Levington Comfort and William Mac- 
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Leod Raine know the West. The Western 
novels of Mr. Grey and Mr. Wright were, 
and are, great check getters, the greatest 
of their time. They uphold the importance 
of the fourth dimension and became great 
in spite of a collosal misfire on the third, 
real, intimate knowledge of the West. To 
prove the latter point, one needs go no fur- 
ther than the name Mr. Wright tied onto 
his best selling hero—the hero of his story, 
“When a Man’s a Man,” which marched 
triumphantly to an nth edition. 

The author named this hero, an Arizona 
ranch foreman, Wild Horse Phil. He did 
it without guile. It was pure ignorance on 
his part. He simply didn’t know that if in 
real cowboy life some cowhands had nick- 
named their foreman Wild Horse Phil the 
recipient of the insult could only have shot 
it out with them on the spot or else have lain 
down on the bunkshack floor and died oi 
utter shame. All of Mr. Wright’s Westen 
fiction bristles with such boners as that. Os 
the other hand, it also bristles with the 
fourth dimension. Thus it rendered to if 
author a crown of gold. 


S for Zane Grey, in spite of all his wat: 
derings in the waste lands, he is still 
rank outsider—his books would make a cow 
hoss laugh. Mr. Grey was already an adul 
when he climbed a corral fence for the firs 
time, his first impressions were alread! 
formed and his subsequent impressions wet 
artificial. Thus his Westerns, to a nati 
Westerner, sound tenderfootish, too 


ously the writings of a student touring abot} 


seeking color. Nevertheless the Zane Gte'} 


Westerns have been a magnet for fortune} 


they are still pulling in the royalties; t# 
high priests of moviedom are still burnt} 
candles—incandescent candles—in  worshi? 
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of their titles on a thousand Main Street 
signs. Why? Because they achieved the 
fourth dimension. 

Once a wisecracking office boy hung on an 
office wall this motto: If you know so blank 
much, why aren’t you rich? Most of the 
writers who supply our popular market for 
Western stories don’t know so blank much 
about the fourth dimension or else they 
deliberately ignore it for the sake of art. 
Otherwise, by the sure creed of the wise- 
cracking office boy, they’d be rich. 


HAT is the fourth dimension? 


What has Zane Grey that even such 
true-branded cowyarn writers as James, 
Comfort, and Raine haven’t? What is the 
secret signal at which Mr. Grey conceals a 
manuscript under his jersey and invariably 
makes an end run around the home team? 
How did that literary magician, Mr. Wright, 
drop the name Wild Horse Phil into a hat 
and pull out a five-figured check? 

Some theorists answer by defining the 
fourth dimension as popular appeal. Or as 
the quality of being irresistably interesting 
to the masses. That is a trite answer because 
it fails to explain what makes a story irre- 
sistably interesting to the masses. One might 
as well say that the fourth dimension is a 
story quality which brings big royalties. We 
knew that before we started. We know the 
flywheel spins but we want to know what 
makes it spin. 

I don’t know, but I can hazard a guess. 
So can you and maybe your guess is better 
than mine. I have a hunch that the fourth 
dimension is an uncanny ability to subject 
the characters of a story to the readers of 
astory ; that is, to let the big mass of readers 
really draw the characters themselves. 

For instance, suppose that—to give the 
three Wills a rest, let us say W. C. Tuttle— 
is starting a Western novel. Tuttle, not 
being a tenderfoot, picks a name and char- 
acter for his hero which are convincing to 
the sourdough mind. Such a name as Wild 
Horse Phil would, of course, outrage him. 
He would rather amputate his typewriting 
fnger than allow it to punch out the 
thirteen letters which compose that atro- 


cious cognomen. But ah! that is just where 
he loses out on the fourth dimension. The 
name he chooses—Hashknife Somebody— 
appeals to him as it appeals to every true- 
branded Westerner. So Tuttle uses it. He 
forgets that in this great United States 
there are a great many more Wild Horse 
Phil minds than there are Hashknife minds. 
The readers of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
for instance, would vote that Wild Horse 
Phil was a perfectly lovely name. Maybe 
Tuttle could ensnare a host of new readers 
if he would stick his tongue in his cheek 
and cater to their unsophisticated concep- 
tion of the West. 

Or, say a man is going to write an article 
on “How I Captured Mountain Lions Alive 
in the Grand Canyon!” Mr. Clarence E. 
Mulford, for instance, might foolishly handi- 
cap his royalties by insisting that he himself, 
the author, draw the two main characters, 
the lion and the I who captures him. Such 
a procedure would eliminate the fourth di- 
mension. There is another gentleman who 
should have something to say about it— 
that is, if the pot is going to be very big. 
He is the gentleman who has so far elected 
every president of the United States and 
whose vote is just as overwhelming at the 
book booths, Mr. FE. Stern Citizen. Mr. Mul- 
ford would, without doubt, do a splendid 
piece of work on this article on capturing 
mountain lions. Nevertheless, he might for- 
get that the big money, if any, must come 
from the purses of readers who will never 
detect a mistake in describing the deport- 
ment of the lion but who will immediately 
detect, and resent, any story obviously writ- 
ten to connect with other mentalities than 
their own. 

That is as near as I can come to guessing 
at the fourth dimension. Again we must re- 
member that the entire subject pertains to 
hard-cash earnings rather than to art. It 
is an eligible subject, because we all want 
to make money; we all have a right to yearn 
for the fourth dimension. If we achieve the 
first three fame crowns us, but we want a 
want a crown of gold, too. Alas! few will 
find it. Even Conrad, as great as he was, 
missed the fourth dimension by a mile. 


Meeting Some British Editors in Person 


BY GEORGIA MAXWELL 


on a few editors. I meant to call on 

a few dozen, but—I didn’t. In 
society, I am a timid, shrinking violet, but 
where my work is concerned, I’ve developed 
a crust—quite a crust. And I was far 
from home, where I might get away with 
anything. 

I had been told Cornhill was England’s 
best, corresponding, as nearly as it can, to 
our own Atlantic Monthly. I did not know 
the name of its editor, which lack, as I ap- 
proached the door, I felt might cramp my 
style. By buying a copy at the nearest 
bookstall, I could have found it out, but 
when I get started on a quest, I have the 
full-steam-ahead energy that stops not for 
minor details. 

From the outer door there was a narrow 
lane with a bar at the further end. A boy, 
at my end, just a casual every-day boy, 
asked me what I wanted. Summoning my 
most authoritative air, I said I would speak 
to the editor. Did I have an appointment? 
I glared back. No, I had not, but would 
he kindly tell the editor that Miss Maxwell, 
the American short-story writer, was wait- 
ing to see him? 

The boy capitulated, raised the bar, and 
put me in the wee-est of dark offices. Be- 
fore he escaped, I asked him the editor’s 
name. At that he wavered, looking curi- 
ously at me, and reflectively back down the 
narrow lane, but I held my ground, and he 
told me “Dr. Leonard Huxley.“ 

In a moment here came in eagerly, 
brightly, the kindest man in the world, and 
there beside the tiny coal fire in the tiny 
grate, we talked. The poor dear evidently 
was saying to himself during the whole of 
the interview, “Miss Maxwell? Miss Max- 
well? Yes, the name is familiar but 
where—.” Having a car and a coffee 
bearing one’s name has its advantages! 
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eee while in London, I called 


He must have style, and brevity, much 


brevity. He is full up for months, but he fF 


assured me that everything was carefully, 
eagerly read and considered. 
that he used much the same kind of stories 
as the Atlantic—unusual. He told me to 
get in book form the collection “Sheave 
from the Cornhill” or “Leaves from the 
Cornhill.” Anyway it was Something- 
From-the-Cornhill, a group of represente- 
tive stories that the magazine has published 

Since coming home from England I have 


received a rejection from Dr. Huxley. |} 


prize it more than most acceptances. He 
wrote it himself, in long hand. It reads: 


Dear Miss Maxwell: 

I have not forgotten our meeting, and can say 
of your story, “When the Snows Begin,” that it i 
a well constructed story of dramatic life, which 
ultimately turns of a crucial dash of public ant’ 
personal interests, through a setting somewhat ur 
familiar to English readers. It attracts, but not 
think, quite strongly enough to win acceptant 
where acceptance inevitably means holding ove 
till a long waiting list is worked off, for the ed: 
tor’s drawer today is full and over-full. So | 
must harden my heart to the sad necessity of tt 
turning the Ms. It is not a grateful task. 

Sincerely, 
L. Huxey. 


After that call, much pleased with mysel 
I went to Hutchinsons, a group similar 1 
our Hearst group. There I had a frost 
The nearsighted man who seemed to be # 
editor was not so receptive. He peered # 
me and ejactulated, “Ow-w” at intervals. 
thought he was in pain, until I realized lt 
was merely saying “Oh.” He must hat? 
clever things, plot, love. 
not averse to American stuff. I doubt tt 

Then to Pearsons, as it was near. Thert 
the editor was unfortunately having lunch 
(you have to contend with tea, there, 10): 
But his secretary, in vivid magenta, Ww 


I gathered 


He said he way 
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charming. She said their stuff must be 


British in setting, in style, etc., must be 


short, and packed with love. You must, 
in other words, have “lifts” not “elevators,” 
“yniversal providers” not “department 
stores,’ “undergrounds” not “subways,” 
“nursing homes” not “hospitals,” your hero 
must say “Right!” not “all right,” and your 
villain must be “done in” never “murdered.” 

Here I suggested my Alaskan series, and 


she blithely answered surely, if the setting 
could be transferred to Cornwall, instead of 
Alaska! I groaned, I beat my head on the 
floor and screamed. My Alaska dogs, my 
Alaska glaciers, my Alaskan sourdoughs in 
Cornwall! 

It was too much! I staggered forth into 
a real pea-soup fog, promptly decided that 
I should stay with the American editors as 
long as they would stay with me. 


Cutting and Editing Manuscripts 
As a Sideline 


BY ANNA BROWNELL DUNAWAY 


O* E of my most profitable sidelines the 
past year has been the cutting of 
manuscripts for the editor of a magazine 


| published in the city in which I live. 


The idea occurred to me that there must 
be much work of this kind about editorial 
offices, and I simply went after it. I wrote 
a form letter to several editors, in which I 
proceeded to “sell” my services, and en- 
closed a stamped and addressed envelope 
for reply. 

I cited briefly my requirements as a writer 
and reader. In my capacity as chairman of 
a manuscript club, and as chairman of a 
state literary contest, I had read critically 
many embryonic masterpieces, and I men- 
tioned this fact, though I am sure that intel- 
ligent creative ability alone is sufficient pass- 
port. I closed my letter with a courteous 
request to call and talk the matter over at 
the convenience of the editor to whom I 
addressed it. Some of these letters were 
hot answered at all. Other editors replied 
briefly that at some future time they might 
need such assistance. But the editor of 
whom I speak wrote a very cordial letter, 
asking me to call. 

I did so promptly, and, at the close of 
the interview took home several articles 
that he wanted reduced from around three 
thousand words to about twelve hundred. 
He had a year’s supply on hand, none of 


| Which had been scheduled for publication 


because none of the editorial force had had 
lime to cut them down to the required space. 


These articles were, as the editor ex- 


pressed it, “wordy,” but so fine in subject 
matter and style that he wanted the cutting 
done without destroying the contour of the 
text. I found much to eliminate in every 
page, but each article required going over 
several times to get it sufficiently reduced. 
After I had blue-penciled each manuscript 
for the last time, I typed it carefully. 

In all, I did fifteen of these for this 
editor, charging $7.50 per article. I did the 
work at odd times and thoroughly enjoyed 
the work. It offered a change from my own 
routine. I think, too, that the ruthless cut- 
ting of some other writers’ articles gave me 
a better realization of the importance of 
brevity and elimination of non-essentials. 

It might seem strange that an editor 
would buy stuff at its initial price and then 
pay for its revision. But it is done in every 
office. If the writer doesn’t cut his material 
to proper length, the editorial force must. 
And they don’t like to give it the time and 
care involved. The pruning of manuscripts 
requires much more discrimination than 
trimming a hedge. 

Having a great deal of writing to do on 
my own account, I did not work this fairly 
lucrative vein beyond this one attempt. 
However, I have the promise of future 
work from this editor. And I believe that 
it might be developed into a very profitable 
sideline when one considers the number of 
publications and publishing houses in the 
larger cities. 

I am merely passing the tip along as an- 
other little footpath—not so travel-worn as 
some—toward the Sierras. 
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Mr. Quiddy Tells How to Become a 
Successful Writer 


BY FRED B. MANN 


R. LUCULLUS QUIDDY, tthe distin- 
guished author, had responded graciously 
to my request for an interview. We sat now 

in his palatial home. 

“What may I do for you?” he inquired. 

“T have come,” I replied, “to secure a message 
to the thousands of aspiring writers who, while 
reaching for the bottom of the literary ladder, are 
gazing up at you on the topmost rung in hopes 
that you will drop down to them some informa- 
tion upon the way to gain success.” 

The great novelist inclined his handsome head 
in acknowledgment of the compliment. “I will be 
glad to answer questions along any line you may 
desire,” said he. 

“There is considerable discussion at all times, 
in many of the magazines published for beginning 
writers, upon the best way to rejuvenate old type- 
writer ribbons,” I said, plunging at once into the 
heart of the subject. “Method after method has 
been championed until many beginners are all at 
sea as to the proper one to use.” 

“Has the method of running the old ribbon 
through a fresh huckleberry pie ever been sug- 
gested in those writers’ magazines?” asked Mr. 
Quiddy. 

“No!” I gasped. “No one but a genius would 
have thought of that.” 

“Tt is the method which I use,” said the cele- 
brated novelist. 

I wrote feverishly in my notebook for a minute. 

“And ink erasers which have been rubbed down 
almost to the metal?” I inquired then. “Will you 
kindly tell the waiting writers what to do to them?” 

“They should be revulcanized by boiling a dozen 
of them in milk over a hot fire,” answered Mr. 
Quiddy. “Then the metal disks should be picked 
out and the residue rolled into a ball. This ball, 
after being set out to cool, can be used for a life- 
time of erasing.” 

Again my pencil flew across the virgin pages 
of my notebook. 

“And what kind of a record do you keep of your 
outgoing manuscripts, those returning, the prices 
paid for those sold, etc?” 

“I use a card system,” he replied. “I cut the 
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strips which come around my shirts from the lau. 


dry into the desired lengths as cards and upo f 


these I enter the desired data.” 

“And what do you file them in?” I inquired. 

“An old pasteboard shoe box is excellent,” he 
said, “although at present I am using a wooden 
starch box which my grocer gave me.” 

“Do you ever place a hair between the sheets 
of your manuscripts upon sending them out?” | 
next asked, after jotting down data on his card 
system. 

“Tt is not a bad idea,” he answered. “It is a witty 
dig at the editor to indicate he has held the manv- 
script so long that it has grown a beard. But! 
never put a hair among my manuscripts. They are 
hair-raising mystery tales, you know, so the pro 
cedure would be superfluous.” 

“And what would you advise the thousands whi 
will read this interview to write about?” 

“They should write about something very, very 
funny, or about something which will bring scald- 
ing tears to the eyes of the reader.” His voict 
grew deeper and more vibrant from the weight oi 
his message. 

“Do you believe in inspiration?” I queried. 

“Most emphatically so,” he replied. “Only ye 
terday I was completely distraught. I felt that ! 
absolutely could not go on with my new novél 
All incentive seemed dead. And then I happeneé 
to pick up a certain magazine for writers and we 
suddenly inspired to go on with my literary labors 
by what I read there. The item in question state! 


that Miss Gussie Knitzens of Bradberry Corners f 


Maine, had recently sold an epigram to the Be- 
Keeper's Journal and that she had found the editor 
of that publication a lovely person to deal with 
I plunged into my new novel with renewed ardor. 


I wrote hastily in my notebook, then rose to £0 F 


I was eager to put his burning message upon tht 
typewritten sheets. 


“Summing up, then, Mr. Quiddy,” I said, afte 


I had thanked him for the interview, “is it 0 


your message that the little things are all impr 


tant?” 


“Precisely,” he answered. “It is attention to ju 
such vital details as I have mentioned that makt 


a writer.” 
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Trade, Technical and Class Journal 


Department 
JOHN T. BARTLETT, EDITOR 


Lonc DistaANcE WRITING 


HIS travel idea in business writing is thor- 

oughly practical. If you have a good string 
of connections, it is no trick at all to plan journeys 
which, all expenses having been met, will be 
profitable. 

Archie Richardson, Decatur, has an arrange- 
ment with an Atlanta business paper, which looks 
to him regularly for a large amount of feature 
material gathered throughout the South. Richard- 
son builds his long interviewing trips on this con- 
nection. There is an overhead against every 1000 
words, but this is offset by high salability. The 
writer who travels can pick and choose in respect 
to his material, writing only for best fields. 

A few weeks ago, Richardson circularized many 
editors with an 8 by 10 photograph-map. Upon 
the map, the approximate center of which was 
Atlanta, appeared in white against black the routes 
of four trips to be taken soon. The principal 
cities upon each trip were lettered in. 

One trip covered, in order, Augusta, Savannah, 
Jacksonville, Valdosta, Macon. Another, to the 
Northeast, was Atlanta to Athens, Anderson, 
Greenwood, Chester, Rockhill, Charlotte, Gas- 
tonia, Spartanburg, Greenville, and then Atlanta 
again. 

A trip to the Southwest touched Montgomery, 
then Selma, Pensacola, Mobile, Gulfport, New 
Orleans, Hattiesburg, Laurel, Meridian, Tusca- 
loosa, Birmingham, Anniston. 

The trip to the Northwest took in, in order, 
Anniston, Gadsden, Huntsville, Albany, Florence, 
Nashville, Chattanooga, Rome. 

On all the trips, intermediate points would be 
touched. 

Among business writers, Ruel McDaniel is un- 
doubtedly the champion traveler. McDaniel, whose 
home is in San Antonio, Tex., has visited most 
of the states, and some of the provinces, during 
the past four years. His last tour, on which he 
Was accompanied by Mrs. McDaniel, took him 
through the Southwest to California, then up the 
Pacific coast, and east through the Northwest to 
Chicago. While there, he made a train trip to 
New York City. Back at Chicago, he motored to 
San Antonio by way of St. Louis and Tulsa. 

€ was absent nearly a year. 

McDaniel has met most of the editors of the 
magazines to which he contributes, and, naturally, 


he works closely with them on his trips. A type 
of story hard to get, because of the location of 
source, is that upon the “company” store. Most 
such stores are found in small mining towns far 
from the large cities. McDaniel, however, sup- 
plied Industrial Retail Stores, New York, with 
regular articles over many months. 

On a tour, McDaniel works half a day, writes 
half a day, in regular routine. 


The department editor has resorted for several 
years to a type of high-pressure interviewing trip. 
Working Denver from Boulder, he makes a visit 
of three or four days. He interviews through the 
day, dictates to a dictaphone in the evenings. He 
has made the same type of trip to distant cities, 
lengthening the period. Visiting Kansas City, for 
example, the train journey both ways cut, prin- 
cipally, into Sunday. The daily quota of gathered 
material was 10,000 words; a week’s dictation 
quota was 20,000 words. This sort of stuff is not 
to be recommended as steady diet, but there is 
diversion in it when a home territory palls. And 
a business writer has low-pressure weeks to offset 
high-pressure on occasions. 

Travel by airplane is the latest. One of the 
Bartlett Service group of writers, Willis Parker, 
flew in March from Denver to Wichita, where he 
covered a national convention of airplane manu- 
facturers. He accompanied J. Don Alexander and 
Justin McInaney, president and sales manager of 
the company manufacturing Eaglerock planes. 


Every writer on summer auto tour should add 
to the pleasure of the vacation by picking up 
numerous business articles. The proportion of the 
United States, which, under 1928 conditions, is 
intensively worked for business paper material, is 
not very great. The business writer on the road 
comes upon towns and cities which are full of 
waiting stories. Of course, one must have the 
“story eye’ and the knowledge of markets—but 
that is something else! 


Ooo 


AN ENpLEss CHAIN IDEA 


ACH month, members of the National Asso- 

ciation of Business Writers turn in names of 
two publications upon which they wish entire 
association experience. The publications are dupli- 
cated upon a form calling for certain standardized 
pieces of information, and go out to all members, 
who, making reports upon all with which they 
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have experience, ask themselves for reports upon 
two named magazines. 

The assembled reports are analyzed and a con- 
densed statement of experience is dispatched to all 
members participating in the exchange. 

Buying and paying habits, rates, current needs, 
and a dozen and one pertinent features of in- 
formation are developed and made available for 
all by this plan. 

Illustrating how Tue Autnor § JOURNALIST 
circulates throughout the world, the National 
Association of Business Writers recently received 
a membership inquiry from Belgium. 


Literary Market Tips 


In the Trade, Technical, and Class Journal 
Field 


Institutional Merchandising, 40 FE. Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, a bi-monthly publication of the 
Ahrens Publishing Company, which issues /Totel 
Management, Restaurant Management, and Manu- 
facturing Industries, is edited by Loring Pratt, who 
writes: “We are in the market for articles up to 
1500 words giving true experiences in selling to or 
buying for hotels, restaurants, hospitals, clubs and 
schools. No essays, fiction, or verse are used, and 
I write my own editorials. Short fact and news 
items can be used. Material must definitely apply 
to our particular group of readers—those who spe- 
cialize in institutional sales. No inspirational, fic- 
tional, or “house organ” type of matter is desired. 
Writers who think they have a story had better 
send me an outline or summary first and I'll let 
them know if it will be worth their time to do it 
in finished form. Payment is on acceptance at 1 
cent a word.” 


Packing and Shipping has moved from 32 Broad- 
way to 63 Beekman Street, New York, and is now 
edited by S. A. Wood, Jr. It covers packing and 
handling merchandise from the end of production 
line to consumer. These should be from 3000 to 
5000 words and illustrated. Payment is at % to 
1 cent a word on publication, photos $1 to $2. 


The Magazine of Business, Cass, Huron and 
Erie Streets, Chicago, Guy M. Harrington, manag- 
ing editor, sends the following: It may interest 
your readers to know the present editorial needs 
of The Magazine of Business. We print articles 
in which recognized business leaders tell concisely 
of advanced policies which they are using with sat- 
isfactory results in the management of their busi- 
nesses, or in which they discuss—from the back- 
ground of their own experience—current develop- 
ments of general interest to executives in many 
lines of business. These articles vary in length 
from 1500 to 3000 words. Each issue contains one 
business fiction story. These stories tell of experi- 
ences in business management which have devel- 
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oped sound business policies—bits of business strat- 
egy so intimate that they cannot well be told in 
signed articles. They run between 1500 and 3000 
words; their value depends upon their interest and 
the ideas they contain rather than upon their 
length. We use each month several 150 to 300-word 
items—illustrated with striking photographs when 
possible—which tell how some business or business 
man has met and solved a problem of management 
such as might face many companies or executives. 
Each item should present concisely the solution to 
one problem, naming the company which has 
worked out and is using the ‘solution’ described. 
We also print numerous articles of a page or less— 
from 400 to 800 words—in which business men 
tell of unique approaches to business problems 
which they have used to advantage. Sometimes 
two short articles of this sort can be used together 
to illustrate two different solutions to the same 
problem or to bring out what is most useful in op- 
posite courses of action. These shorter articles are 
particularly valuable if they are accompanied by 
photographs which help tell the story. The editors 
are glad to see striking industrial photographs and 
interesting photographs of new developments of 
general business interest. They also like to see car- 
toons which mildly poke fun at common business 
practices, or at broad developments in which all 
business executives are interested. They are not 
ordinarily interested in cartoons dealing with poli- 
tics or the relation of government and_ business. 
Material is paid for on acceptance, at rates rang- 
ing upward from 3 cents a word, depending upon 
its value. For prompt attention, manuscripts and 
photographs should be addressed to Guy M. Har- 
rington, Managing Editor.” 


Sales Tales, Mount Morris, Ill., Sam Spalding, 
president and editor, writes the department editor 
that a wrong impression might be conveyed by a 
note in the April issue. Not “financial stringency,” 
but budgeting conditions, associated with change 
in type of material used, explains the report of a 
contributor. The magazine in new form started 
the year with a heavy inventory of paid-on-acceft- 
ance material, some of which was out of line with 
new policies. The new Sales Tales was allowed 
an editorial budget about three times as large as 
formerly, but this, principally, is required for art 
work, leading feature articles, personality articles, 
and fiction features. There is little left in the bud- 
get for the average unsolicited material, need fot 
which, further, is not pressing because of the ac 
cumulated inventory to be drawn out. The depart: 
ment editor is glad to state that, on the basis of 
extensive personal experience and observation, he 
considers Sam Spalding, among all publishers ™ 
the business and general field, one of the most 
progressive and fair in the standards he sets 
for business relations with writers. 


The Southern Poultryman has moved from Fort 
Worth to San Antonio, Tex. 
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| Trade Paper Writing Aid 


T’S a big gamble to penetrate retail trade journal 
barriers. Several hundred promising markets, no 
wo alike, with each group in a highly specialized 


| 
ihe ideal combination is writing ability, merchan- 
dising knowledge and rightly controlled energy. 

If you have the first qualification, you can save 
months of misdirected effort under the wing of a vet- 

To quote The Author & Journalist: ‘Ernest 
h . . . probably writes over half of the 
window display features published by American trade 
journals.” 12 years a specialist is my record. 

No big pickings; a fair living to the hard, worker. 
During the summer (I make most of my writing in- 
come the other 9 months) I offer criticism, marketing 
counsel and individual tuition. Send for conservative 


folder. ERNEST A. DENCH 
Ho-Ho-Kus New Jersey 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


50c per 1000 words. Good paper; carbon copy; 
minor corrections. 20 years’ typing experience. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Quick service. 

BUSH TYPING SERVICE 
3437 Charlotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 


yg because I hope you will like 

th m A i what I have to offer as 
much as the patrons liked 

th’omlets that made the fame of Mr. Polly’s inn 
lady! Do you remember H. G. Wells’s “Mr. Polly?’ 
If you want some fine object lessons in story-writ- 
ing, graphic examples of a genre of character novel 
that is never out of style and always sells well, 
read the early novels of Wells—‘‘Kipps,”’ ‘‘Love and 
Mr. Lewisham,” ‘“‘Mr. Polly,’”? and ‘“‘Tono Bungay.” 
When you read “Mr. Polly,’’ notice how Wells in- 
dividualizes his character by “tagging him’’ with a 
defect—the inability to spell properly—and how 
“characteristic” the defect is in Mr. Polly’s life. 


DO YOU KNOW— of uneasiness in publishing 

—the old editorial meas- circles. If you have some- 
uring sticks are being brok- thing to write about in your 
en up, ancient talismans own way, do it now. There 
abandoned, and the pat shib- never has been a more glor- 
boleths of editorial unction ious opportunity for the new 
discarded? This is a time author. 

In every issue The Editor has something stimulating 
and concrete on the changes in literary fashions and on 
satisfying new methods of story-writing. 


FOURTH ESTATE 


Short stories, articles, and longer works critically 
evaluated; thorough, constructive criticism. Typing if 
expedient; Revision if necessary; marketing if pos- 


HAVE YOU THOUGHT— 

—that you have a novel 
that readers would like if 
only they had the chance? 
Write your novel. There is 
today more competition for 
good first novels than for 
the next novels of “the best 
sellers’! And there are 
The Editor is the key to 
literary work to advantage. 


competitions! One for $25,- 
000 for a war novel, not 
necessarily a battle story; 
$5,000 for a first novel of 
contemporary life, $2,500 for 
a religious novel, $4,000 for 
a boys’ story, $4,000 for let- 
ters, $2,500 for a detective 
story, $2,100 for historical 
stories, and many others. 


all the opportunities to sell 
All information is authenti- 


cated, and rated, and the news is put in your hands while 


it is still news. 


sible. Send for details of my services. 


HARRY PARKER 


809 Wurlitzer Building 


Detroit, Mich. 


WE ARE PRINTING 


Books of Distinctive 
Typography 


For authors desirous 
of issuing their own 


| material — prose or 


verse — in book or 
booklet form. The 
Author & Journalist 
printing plant is one 
of the most modern 
and best equipped in 
the West. Our serv- 
ices not only insure 


In asking for estimates, 
be as specific as pos- 
| sible. State how many 
copies will be printed, 
kind of pape? and style 
of binding, number of 
words in MS. and num- 
ber of pages desired. 
If ible, enclose 
sample of the style of 
publication you have 
in mind. The more 
specific the directions, 
the more definite our 
estimate. 


typographical excel- 
lence, but correct 
and modern arrangement. We can handle 
all details, from designing the booklet to 
copyrighting. 


Printing Department 


THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST 
| 1839 Champa Street. Denver, Colorado 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another | 


pupil earned over $5000 in spare time. 
Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading publishers. 
Particulars of Dr. Esenwein’s famous forty-lesson 
course in writing and prarketing of the Short-Sto 
and sample copy of THE WRITER’S MONTHL 
Wi ZZ free. Write today. 
(w.ESenwein} The Home Correspondence School 
S Dept. 9 Spri 


ingtield, Mass. 


HAVE YOU REASONED—wijte easily, but how to 

—that the thought pO hard work of your 
effort you give to your writ-writing is probably the solu- 
ing measure your accom-tion of your writing prob- 
plishments? Not how tolems. 

THE EDITOR’S contributors will help in the mind-lift- 
ing and talent-extending that earn success. The greatest 
authors of America and England help you by contributing 
to THE EDITOR. Contributors to current issues of THE 
EDITOR are Compton MacKenzie, Dorothy Graham, Marie 
Cher, Nannette Kutner, Warwick Deeping, H. M. Hamilton, 
Anne Duffield, J. D. Beresford, Armine von Tempski, Con- 
stance Travers Sweatman, E. Temple Thurston, Harwood 
Steele, Berthe K. Mellett, Paul Thorne—a host of the tal- 
ented authors whose names are in the best magazines and 
whose books excite the admiration of thoughtful critics. 
THE EDITOR’S editorial policy is: Only talent should speak 
to talent; the minds of authors should not be subjected to 
the abrasions of mediocrity. 


th’Omlet No.1 THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 
$18.65 for $7 UIDE, new issue, just off press, 

09 TOF THE EDITOR for 52 weeks, The Fic- 
tion Writer’s Question Book, The Most Successful 
Method for Telling Any Story, The Use of Archetypes 
and Exemplars in Developing Characters and Situations— 
all five for $7, if you send your order before June Ist. 


’ THE EDITOR for 52 weeks, The 

. r Any Story, The Use of Archetypes 
and Exemplars, and Some Facts Every Author Should 
Know—all four for $5, if ordered before June 1st. 


th’Omlet No. 3 THE EDITOR for 26 weeks, and 

either the Archetype or the Method 
$8.15 for $2.50 Book, and Some Facts Every Author 
Should Know—all three for $2.50, if ordered before June 1st. 


Mary Roberts Rinehart says: “THE EDITOR helped to 
start me, cheered me when I was down, and led me in 
the straight path to literary success.” 


If you do not wish to write an order, tear out this ad, 
write your name and address in the margin, and send 
with your check, before June Ist. If you wish C. O. D. 
service, via your postman, check this sentence and mark 
th’Omlet of your choice. Send your order promptly. 
Always at Your Service, and Striving to Help You to 
the Greatest Literary Success on Which You Can Set 
Your Heart, Th’ Editor’s editor, Book Hill, (E) Highland 
Falls, N. Y. 


| 
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Good Hardware and Progressive Grocer, 79 
Madison Avenue, New York, are now edited by 
Ralph F. Linder. G. K. Hanchett, former editor 
of these publications is now editor of The Drug- 
gist Circular, 12 Gold Street, New York, where 
he succeeds Clyde L. Eddy. 


The name of Food and Health Education has 
been changed to The Home Economist and The 
American Food Journal, through a merger with 
the magazine indicated by the latter half of the 
title. Publication offices are at 468 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York. Jessie A. Knox is now editor, 
succeeding Winifred Stuart Gibbs. She writes: 
“We are using educational articles on home 
economics subjects from 1500 to 2000 words in 
length. They must be of interest to teachers. 
Our rate of payment is usually 1 cent a word, 
payable on publication, but we buy very little. 
Most of our material is contributed.” 


The Business Woman, formerly at 40 Richmond 
Street, W., has moved to 366 Adelaide Street, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada, and it is edited by Byrne 
Hope Sanders, who succeeds Mary Etta MacPher- 
son. The new editor writes: “We are in the mar- 
ket for 1500-word articles on women’s successes, 
on business knowledge, ethics, and well-written dis- 
cussions on problems that interest women in busi- 
ness and the professions. We can use bright 
sketches and amusing skits, but no fiction. Payment 
is made on publication at 1 cent a word.” 

Drug Merchant, 408 W. Sixth Street, Oklahoma 
City, Okla., is the new title of the trade journal 
formerly entitled Oklahoma Druggist. A. O. Ful- 
ler, editor, writes: “We use very little outside 
material, but if an article is unusually good we 
are glad to get it. The subject should be on some 
phase of drug store merchandising, within 100 to 
2000 words. Payment is on publication at 1 cent 
a word.” 

Sweets, Baker and Ivy Streets, Atlanta, Ga., 
has absorbed Soda Dispenser, and now publishes 
it as a supplement. Thos. C. Hull, editor, in- 
forms a contributor that only material with a 
definite local Southern slant is used and that he 
is not buying material about concerns outside of 
the magazine’s circulation territory. 


Fountain Profits, 35 N. Ninth Street, Portland, 
Ore., has been discontinued. Pacific Retail Con- 
fectioner, at the same address, succeeds it, as a 
monthly edited by F. C. Felter. “We desire 
trade-building articles of from 500 to 2000 words 
—instructive, business-getting material for retail 
confectioners and soda-fountain owners. They 
should be specific, not generalities—glittering or 
otherwise. Payment is on ‘proof’ at $5 per page 
unless otherwise agreed upon.” 


Confectioners’ Journal, 437 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, should be listed as paying up to 1 
cent a word on acceptance, instead of on publica- 
tion, writes Eugene Pharo, editor. 


Manufacturing Industries, 40 E. Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, announces that it is in the 
market for articles dealing with operations and 


methods of manufacturing plants that can kf 
applied to other plants, or be of help in some way. f 
L. P. Alford and George E. Hagemann, editors 


state: “We would prefer to have articles signe 


by an executive in the plant about which thf 


article is written. We would also like to hay 
photographs and illustrations to accompany article: 
Payment is on publication at $10 per printed page.” 
(See prize contest announcement. ) 


Successful Farming, Des Moines, Ia., Kirk Fox. 


editor, writes that practically all its articles are 


written on assignment. 


Western Horticulture, Gardens and Homes, 5% 
Sacramento Street, San Francisco, is the new 


name of Pacific Homes and Gardens, with which § 


have been incorporated The Home _ Designer 
Garden Beautiful, and Western Horticulture, 
Harold J. Shield is editor. 


Home, Fruit and Garden, 505 Seaboard Building, 
Seattle, Wash., Emile C. Hayes, editor, is the new 
name of Fruit, Flower and Garden. It recently 
announced plans to absorb Pacific Grower, Hous 
and Garden, San Jose, Cal. 


Giftwares, 1181 Broadway, New York, one oi 
the Modern Publications, which include The Mod: 
ern Stationer and Luggage and Hand-Bag,, is it 
the market for articles from 500 to 1200 words it 
length telling of new ideas in handling goods in 
gift and art shops, window displays, _ busines 
policies, etc., accompanied by photos, writes 
Lucille O’Naughlen, editor. Payment is at 1 cet! 
a word on publication, photographs $3 each. 


Plumbers’ & Heating Contractors’ Journal, 2) 
W. Thirtieth Street, New York, pays for materid 
on acceptance, instead of on publication as prev 
ously listed, advises Treve H. Collins, editor. 


Retail Furniture Selling, now located at 54 W. 
Illinois Street, Chicago, wants no articles su 
mitted, writes K. A. Ford. It is glad to have tht 
names and addresses of writers and facts abot! 
their acquaintance with their local furniture traté 
with a view to giving them assignments. Fo 
material that may be purchased from cottt 
spondents, payment is made at from 1 to !): 
cents a word on publication, photos $2.50 each. 


Motor Age, formerly published in Chicago, * 
now located at Fifty-sixth and Chestnut Street’ 
Philadelphia, and is edited by John Cleary. 


G. K. Dahl writes that he has resigned as edit’ 
of House Furnishing Review, New York, to }% 
the editorial staff of The Daily News Record. 


Power Plant Engineering, issued by the Techt 
cal Publishing Company, formerly at 537 S. De 
born Street, is now located at 53 W. Jacks 
Boulevard, Chicago. 
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The right side 
the Editor’s desk 


| Building, 
t recently Editors are hungry for stories your writing talent and make : 
er, House .. . Stories of the right sort. the most of it—to help you : 
; Rejection slips do not indicate sell your stories regularly. : 
k, one of narrow mindedness on the part a 7 
The Mok: wx Somes the Palmer Inctiture does not 
aad story is to blame, often un- claim to make you a famous = 
- goods in knowingly, to be sure. writer over night. If, however, . 
busines you will work persistently and 
. 
the beginning, there had beena dl h 
) a 
knowledge of technique, or of YOU can enrich your 
itor that intangible thing called the Present writing ability. Palmer 
at 54 W professional touch, that sto instruction 1s sympathetic, 
icles sub of yours might well have _ inspirational, thorough. It puts 
an crossed the unseen barriers you on the road to higher- 
ure trait that loom on the editor’s desk. cents-per-word markets. It 
ants. For : helps you to reach the righ 
ym corte The Palmer Institute of dies d 
1 to Authorship is an-organization desk. 
50 each of experienced writers and The coupon will bring you 
7 teachers, whose aim is to take further information. 
at Str 
ary. 
1 as elt Sender utr of | CishoreSton "Dope Palmer Bing, Hollywood Cait 
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hi od | Expression Name | 
he Techt subject is about as fully (Each le 


All correspondence strictly confidential. No salesman will call upon you 
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Transportation, 656 S. Los Angeles Street, Los 
Angeles, a monthly, writes: “We are looking for 
articles dealing with transportation—railways, 
steam and electric—the automotive industry, with 
respect to buses and trucks; aviation; harbor im- 


provements, and noteworthy developments in . 


steamships. Photographic illustrations are re- 
quired. Please don’t send us anything about the 
history of railroads, automobiles, airplanes, or 
steamships. We have pictures of Stephenson’s 
Rocket and the Tom Thumb on the Baltimore & 
Ohio. Don’t copy things from English or 
Australian journals for us. We see all such pub- 
lications. We want the human-interest side of 
transportation, not the technical. We don’t object 
to humor within proper limitations. We like suc- 
cess stories if they will bear investigation. We 
are paying at present upon publication, and ordi- 
narily this will be within sixty days—sometimes 
much sooner. If we can’t use your article within 
sixty days we will write you to that effect. Our 
rate is a little better than 1 cent a word; 50 cents 
to $1 or more for photographs.” 


American Mutual Magazine, 142 Berkeley 
Street, Boston, Carl Stone Crummett, editor, de- 
fined the type of business article that it likes as 
“similar to that of James H. Collins.” Length lim- 
its are from 1200 to 1400 words. Editorials of 200 
to 400 words are used, short verse, and jokes. 
Rates are from 1 to 5 cents a word on acceptance 
for all classes of material. 


The Petroleum Marketer, P. O. Box 562, Tulsa, 
Okla., was changed from a semi-monthly to a 
monthly with the May issue. Grady Triplett, edi- 
tor, writes that articles on merchandising and man- 
agement which come out of the business experience 
of petroleum jobbers, are desired. Payment is at 1 
cent a word and higher on acceptance. 


F'ur-Fish-Game, 174 Long Street, Columbus, 
Ohio, A. R. Harding, editor, writes: “We do not 
care for the average hack writer’s material. We 
want practical articles for practical people. In 
other words, if we wished to use an article on 
jur raising, we would want it from a fur raiser 
and not from a hack writer who visited a fur 
ranch for a few minutes or perhaps an hour. I 
note that you give our rate as % cent up. That 
is % cent too much for the average hack writer. 
For the material we want by those who write of 
actual experience, we of course pay much more 
than that. I have no objections to your publishing 
this letter.’ 


International Newsreel Corporation, 210 South 
Street, New York, writes that it is in the market 
for news and feature photos, obtaining part of its 
material from free-lance contributors. Payment, 
according to C. M. Gulick, editor, is made on ac- 
ceptance at $3 per photo. Paintings and copies of 
photographs are not desired. 
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Amusement Park Management, 114 E. Twenty- 
second Street, New York, “is overstocked oy 
everything except short concessionnaire stories of 
500 words or less, and items about new parks,” 
writes Charles Wood, manager. “We prefer all 
articles to be signed by men in the amusement 
park industry.” The magazine recently changed 
from a pay-on-acceptance to a pay-on-publication 
basis. Its general rates are 1 cent a word for 
prose, $1.50 for one-column photos and up, and 
$5 each for tips on new amusement parks, if ex- 
clusive. For letters of 500 words or less on mak- 
ing concessions pay, a premium rate of $10 each is 
paid. 

Retail Ledger, 1346 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., recently returned a photograph of an 
unusual window display with the notation: “Over- 
stocked with material of this kind.” 


Your Home, 1926 Broadway, New York, is now 
edited by Harry J. Walsh. Verse is no longer 
desired. Practical illustrated articles on home 
ownership, building, and gardens, are sought. It 
is advisable to query before submitting material. 
Payment is at 2 cents a word on publication. 


American Farming, 1411 Wyandotte Street, Kar- 
sas City, Mo., is a monthly edited by Estes P. Tay- 
lor, who writes: “We are in the market for prac- 
tical farm and farm home articles of about 250 
words, human-interest short-stories with a farm- 
life angle, about 900 words, serials of 6000 words, 
farm or seasonal verse, short miscellany in the 
form of farm ideas and home hints. Do not send us 
reports of government workers; we get such sto- 
ries from the workers direct. Payment is on publi- 
cation at 1 cent a word or less.” 


The Farm Journal, Philadelphia, Arthur H. 
Jenkins, editor, sends out a check-list of reasons 
why manuscripts are returned as unavailable. They 
are as follows: 1. Articles on this subject printed 
recently. 2. Have similar material on hand waiting 
to be printed. 3. Very good but of local importance 
only—hardly enough general interest. 4. Interesting 
but the subject doesn’t seem quite suited to The 
Farm Journal. 5. Not sufficiently interesting and 
important at this season of the year. 6. Much to 
long—not boiled down. 7. Idea all right, but work 
manship hardly up to our standard. 8. Many poets 
on hand unpublished—not buying more at the pres 
ent time. 


Specialty Salesman, South Whitney, Ind., use 
inspirational success articles, as well as the usual 
material found in salesmen’s journals. A good 
fiction story will be considered, if it has tht 
“salesology” slant. Payment is 14 cent a word 0 
a little more, on acceptance. and reports now com 
within a month. Don’t query this magazine # 
to prospective articles, the editors distinctly dis: 
like that system. 


Health Culture, 140 W. Fifty-eighth Stree 
New York, does not pay for articles. 
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HELPFUL BOOKS 


FOR EVERY WRITER 


Books that deal in a practical way with vital 
problems of authorship 


CORA PAS ID 
? 


BY p 


CONSCIOUS | 
SHORT-STORY 
TECHNIQUE 

DAVID -RAFFELOCK | 


CONSCIOUS SHORT-STORY TECHNIQUE—By David 
Raffelock, Associate Editor, The Author & Journalist. 
t leads the way to clear thinking in fictional tech- 
nique. Postpaid, $1.10. 


WHAT AN EDITOR WANTS—By A. H. Bittner, Asso- 
— Editor, Frontier Stories. So full of practical help 

at it deserves a place on the Pia of everyone 
who aspires to write fiction. Postpaid, $1.10. 


WE ALSO CARRY AND HIGHLY RECOMMEND THE 
FOLLOWING (Prices include postage): 
F ee of Fiction Writing, Arthur Sullivant Hoff- 
Fiction Writers On Fiction Writing, H. 
offman. 65. 

Th ing the Short-Story, Cheon. 
Wie Dramatic Situations, Polti. $1.65. 

riting to Sell, Edwin Wildman. $2.15. 
eo of Writing, Holliday and Van Rensselaer. 


THE JON 
a AUTHOR & JOURNALIST, Publishers 
Champa Street Denver, Colorado 
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THE SERVICE BUREAU 
FOR WRITERS 


Franklin, Ohlo 


—(JAMES KNAPP REEVE—AGNES M. 
REEVE, editors)—offers competent editorial 
assistance in the criticism, revision, and 
marketing of manuscripts. Home study for 
Student Writers. Book Mss. a specialty, 
correctly typed and prepared for publication. 
Manuscripts marketed. Explanatory leaflets. 
Correspondence Invited. 


Also Text-Books for Writers: 


Modern Photoplay Writing—Its Crafts- 
manship (Dimick) $3.00 
1001 places to Sell Manuscripts 
(Reeve) 2.50 
Art of Inventing Characters (Polti)_ 2.50 
The Writer’s Book 2.50 
Juvenile Story Writing (Robinson)__ 2.10 
Technique of Fiction Writing (Dowst) 1.75 
386 Dramatic Situations (Polti)_--___ 1.50 
Figurative Language (Reibold) —_-_ 1.50 
Plotting the Short Story (Chunn)_— 1.00 
Rhymes & Meters (Winslow).__.___ .75 
How to Write a Short Story (Quirk) .65 
The Way Into Print 50 
Catalogue 80 others 
(*Founder of The Editor) 


Writers’ Service Bureau 
6 Alexander Building, Franklin, Ohio 


COLORADO TYPIST 


Distinctive typing; dictionary service; one 
carbon. Prose: copying from typed Copy, 
50c per 1000 words; from handwritten, 75c 
per 1000 words. Poems: ic per line. Liter- 
ary revision, 50c per 1000 words. 


AGNES C. HOLM 
600-2 E. & C. Bidg. Denver, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS neatly and accurately 

typed by an experienced Authors’ typist; 

50c per 1000 words. Poetry 1c per line. 
HELEN E. STREET 

123 N. 10th St. Olean, N. Y. 


THe Writer’s MontHLY 
Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 


A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write. 
MARY ROBERTS RINEHART .says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a fel- 
low craftsman.” 
Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept 63 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 
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the circumstances warrant it. 


The Independent, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, 
informs contributors that it has established a new 
policy under which $50 will be the maximum pay- 
ment for an article, with 24% cents a word holding 
good up to that point. Payment, it is stated, is 
made on acceptance. 


True Story, True Romances, True Experiences, 
and Dream World Magasines, of the Macfadden 
Publications group, are now on a pay-on-accept- 
ance basis, according to a report from E. T. Wolfe 
of the editorial staff. This makes the pay-on-ac- 
ceptance policy practically unanimous with publi- 
cations of this company, several of which have 
heretofore paid on publication. The general rate 
of payment is 2 cents a word, 50 cents a line for 
verse, and not less than $2 for jokes. All of the 
magazines use short-stories of about 5000 words 
and serials of 25,000 to 50,000 words. Some poems 
are purchased for Dream World, and jokes for 
True Story. Themes desired for fiction are love 
and romance, of the confession or first-person type. 


Ghost Stories, and The Dance Magazine, 1926 
Broadway, New York, two of the Macfadden 
group, are now under the editorship of W. Adolphe 
Roberts, who announces a “pay-on-acceptance” 
policy, at 2 cents a word, and sends the following 
statement of requirements. “For Ghost Stories 
articles of 1500 to 5000 words dealing with 
occultism and spiritualism; short-stories of 3000 to 
7500 words, and serials of 40,000 to 60,000 words. 
No essays, editorials, verse, fillers, or jokes are 
desired. Fiction and articles should preferably be 
in the first person, dealing with ghosts and all 
phases of the supernatural. Stories in which the 
‘ghost’ is explained away as a hoax or a trick of 
the imagination, are not desired. The Dance 
Magazine desires articles about dancers and danc- 
ing only, from 1200 to 3000 words. No short- 
stories are desired, but we can use an occasional 
story of novelette length, capable of being divided 
into short installments as a serial. The only short 
material sought consists of news items about dance 
projects. The magazine is not interested in any 
material outside of its special field.” 
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THE AUTHOR & JOURNALIST'S 


LITERARY MARKET TIPS 


GATHERED MONTHLY FROM AUTHORITATIVE SOURCES 


Every effort is made to insure the accuracy of information published in this department. 
of instances, statements are obtained from the editors themselves. When readers experience treatment counter 
to the published statements, they will confer a favor by reporting the facts, so that correction can be made if 
he Quarterly Handy Market List, published in the March, June, September, and 
December issues, summarizes all ot the information at hand concerning magazine needs and methods of pay- 
ment. Supplementing this, a Handy Market List of Book Publishers is incorporated in the November issue eacn 
year, and a Handy Market List of Syndicates in the February issue. 


In the majority 


Liberty, 247 Park Avenue, New York, in its 
April 21st issue, printed an article by Sheppard 
Butler, executive editor, outlining its editorial 
policy. Among other things Mr. Butler said: “We 


make our own rules, and when we like we change } 


them. Some time ago, for example, we decided 
that, as far as short fiction was concerned, we 
would buy nothing but love stories. Presently 
along came a first-rate story that had no love in 
it, and we bought it. Then we said, ‘Well, we'll 
have nothing but stories with an American set- 
ting.’ And we no sooner said that than we found 
a South Sea Islands story that we thought a 
world beater, and we bought that. So those rules 
did not last long. One thing definitely we are 
trying to do. We are trying to give the young 
people of America something to entertain them. 
* * * Our deliberate aim is to make the young 
people fall for us.” 


Hearts, 112 W. Forty-fourth Street, New York, 
is a new bi-weekly magazine edited by Ethel Rose- 
man. It uses love stories preferably under 50% 
words, and some sentimental verse. Payment is 
at indefinite rates. 


People’s Popular Monthly, 801 Second Street, 
Des Moines, Ia., is calling for stories of real life, 
with plenty of drama and without suggestive fea 
tures, about 5000 words in length, true-experience 
stories preferred. Ruth Elaine Wilson, feature 
and fiction editor, writes also: “Our material should 
have woman appeal—love and domestic and occa- 
sional Western fiction being used. Stories should 
have wholesome, happy endings, occasionally farm 
settings are desirable. We do not want ‘Eternal 
Triangle’ stories, sex problems, sophisticated fic- 
tion or stories about people our rural readers do 
not understand—as, the high society type. Short: 
stories for our purposes should contain about 5 
words ; novelettes, 10,000 words. We are at pres 
ent overstocked with serials. Occasional fact items 
of 50 to 200 words can be used, and short rural 
jokes. Articles of woman interest about 50 words 
in length are considered. Our rate of payment '5 
4 cents a word on acceptance.” 
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) RESULTS COUNT! \ 


The following extract from a letter by the author of “Katys Twin 
March, 1928, issue of The People’s Popular Monthly, speaks for itself : 


“Dear Mr. Lenniger: 


except promise.” 


TION, WEST WEEKLY, and others. 


information. 


* 155 East 42Np Street 


This is to acknowledge receipt of your check for $90.00 for the sale of my first 
story. For five years I have been plugging away at this writing, at times aided—or 
rather, hindered—by numerous so-called “critics” and “literary agents,’’ who took my 
good dollars and gave me—encouragement. 


Other recent sales to CURRENT HISTORY, SUNSET, THE PACIFIC MONTHLY, 
TRUE STORY MAGAZINE, SCREENLAND, MYSTERY STORIES, POPULAR AVIA- 


If you wish the services of an agent who will give you a candid opinion of the sales possi- 
bilities of your work, and who will develop you if you show promise, I will be glad to send full 


AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 


99 


in the 


March 20, 1928. 


You are the first to really do anything 
Vi 


New York, N. Y. f 


Lloyd’s 
Manuscript Mailing-Record Book 
$1.00 (postage prepaid) 


Flexible, Unbreakable Cover. 
Over 500 MS. Mailings Can Be Listed. 


_ Contains Meticulous Suggestions for the Prepara- 


tion and Submitting of Manuscripts. 

Invaluable to Old or New Writers of Stories, 
Articles, Fillers, Essays, etc. 

Composed by a writer who appreciates the impor- 
tance of keeping a complete and efficient MS. 


mailing record. 
8 Annex, Room 22, 


HAL LLoyp, Soldiers’ Home, 


California. 


WRITERS—GET THE FACTS! 


Authentic data on any subject for fiction or non- 
ction purposes. Intelligent research work on time 
and material or flat rate basis. Also collaboration. 
Inquiries invited. Please mention The Author & Jour- 


nalist. 
FRANK J. BEELER 
4341 25th Street J San Francisco, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED! 


Manuscripts, etc., typed. Speci i 

> ee . Special trial offer NOW. RE- 

LIABILITY and PROMPT SERVICE guaranteed. One 

— and minor corrections free. Resolve now to get 
tter results by having neat and accurate work done by 


R. C. MATTOX 


2039 No. 64th St. : : Omaha, Nebraska 
Write for particulars 


facts to act 


on to sell 


stories, novels, articles, 
plays, verse, jokes, etc., 
are carefully listed in 


THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET GUIDE. All 
information is authentic. All markets are rated 
as to desirability. Rate and time of payment are 
specified. In addition to the most complete, ac- 
curate, and up-to-the-minute data on magazine 
requirements, there are reliable lists of book publishers, 
greeting card publishers, newspaper syndicates, play and 
photoplay producers, authors’ agents, British magazine 
and book publishers, etc. 
The facts presented in THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET 
GUIDE enable the author and literary aspirant to man- 
age — and to best advantage the sale of writ- 
ing of all kinds. 
THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET GUIDE is the only com- 
plete, accurate, up-to-date directory of places to sell 
manuscripts. All the facts in the editors’ own language 
are classified and displayed for convenient reference. 
There’s nothing comparable with the GUIDE for the au- 
thor who wants to know what to write and where to sell 
it. For the experienced author, it is an encyclopedia of 
facts that should mean more and better sales. 
The new issue has just been published. Nearly 200 pages 
—8 x 11 inches. 

Price $2.00, postpaid, from the publishers. 

THE MANUSCRIPT MARKET GUIDE 
Book Hill, (E) Highland Falls, N. Y. 


DO YOU WANT PRAISE 
CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM? 


If your story has merit and deserve 
s to be pub- 
lished we will tell you how to improve it. . . . 
Ae is marketable we will advise you where to 
sel it. . . . IF IT IS BAD WE WILL DEF- 
INITELY DAMN IT! 
Jo not send us your manuscripts if you are sensi- 
uve. We. offer real, authoritative and construc- 
‘ve criticism, unbiased, unprejudiced, and based 
on years of experience as editor, successful writer 
and short-story teacher. 


Stories under 2000 words criticised......................$2.00 
es 2000 to 5000 words. 4.00 
Stories 5000 to 10000 words 7.00 


S. B. DICKSON 
editor of The Treasure Chest Magazine 


De Young Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


BEFORE YOU INVEST — INVESTIGATE 


Be Safe—Not Sorry. Don’t Squander Your 
Money on Worthless Propositions. Join This 
Growing Organization and Get Dependable In- 
formation Before Using Any New Service. 
Particulars Free on Request. 


WRITERS’ PROTECTIVE LEAGUE 
1001 Hi-Long Bldg. Columbus, Ohio 


tion guaranteed. Carbon copy. Simple copying 
(minor corrections) 50c per 1000 words. Copying 
= corrections $1.00 per 1000 words. Poetry 2c a 
ine. 

C. MARIE KELLY a 
Illinois 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Prompt, efficient service and absolute satisfac- |] 


Ferris, 


===), 
nter 
an 
pay- 


The Danger Trail, 799 Broadway, New York, 
in a letter from Douglas M. Dold, stresses the 
need in its stories for themes of adventure on the 
frontiers of the world. “War and air stories 
with plenty of action, yet not too melodramatic, 
are sought. We try to avoid cheap fast action, or 
stories laid in metropolitan areas, stories with 
other than white heroes, or sex. Short-stories 
may contain up to 12,000 words, novelettes from 
20,000 to 30,000, and serials not over 60,000. A 
very few adventure articles of unusual interest, 
under 1500 words, can be used, also the ballad 
type of adventure verse. Fact items and fillers 
of not over 500 words are considered. Payment 
is at 2 cents a word and up for prose; verse, 25 
cents a line, on acceptance.” 


New York Magazine Programs, 108 Wooster 
Street, New York, is now edited by Miss Barbara 
Blake, who succeeds Irmengarde Eberle. This 
weekly seeks light, sophisticated but not racy 
articles of not over 500 words; short-stories of 
from 800 to 1000 words; verse of any length, short 
fact items and fillers—smart stuff—of 200 to 250 
words. “Stories should have a distinct kick at 
the end; articles must amuse and catch the in- 
terest.” Payment is made on acceptance at 5 
cents a word, 25 cents a line for verse, $1 each 
for jokes and epigrams. 


Secrets, formerly at Ulmer Building, Cleveland, 
Ohio, has been taken over by Ramer Reviews, Inc., 
publishers of Pep Stories, and will be issued here- 
after from 104 W. Forty-second Street, New York. 
Natalie Messenger, editor, writes: “We are now 
in the market for confessional and third person 
stories from 3000 to 5000 words in length. One 
novelette of 7000 words is used in every issue, and 
a two-part story is to begin in each issue; this 
should have 5000 words in the first installment and 
about 4000 in the second. The type we want is the 
love story, not necessarily sexy. In each instance 
a good old-fashioned moral should be pounded 
home. The Orphan Annie idea, neglected wife, 
mother-love, sister-love, brother-love, father-love— 
these are some of the themes for Secrets. For Pep 
Stories we want snappy, peppy short-stories, with 
love, risque, youthful, light themes, 2000 to 5000 
words in length; two-part stories of 3000 words 
each part, and some verse. Our rates for both mag- 
azines are 114 cents a word promptly on publica- 
tion, 25 cents a line for verse.” 


Canadian Magazine, 345 Adelaide Street, W. 
Toronto 2, Ontario, Canada, is now editéd by Jo- 
seph Lister Rutledge, who succeeded Andrew D. 
McLean with the beginning of this year. Mr. Rut- 
ledge writes that he is glad to consider articles of 
Canadian interest, historic and personality types, 
3000 to 4000 words in length; short-stories of love, 
business, and adventure types, 3000 to 5000 words. 
Payment is on acceptance at 1 cent a word up. 
This magazine recently reported to a contributor 
that it was heavily overstocked. 
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Air Adventures is a new magazine for which th 


Clayton Publishing Company, 799 Fifth Aveny 


New York, is now buying material. It will yy 


the action type of air adventure story in length & 


up to 40,000 words, paying the usual Clayton rate 
2 cents a word minimum on acceptance. 


The Rotarian, 221 FE. Twentieth Street, Chicagy | 


is now edited by Emerson Gause, succeeding Che. 
ley R. Perry. Mr. Gause writes that the requir. 
ments of the magazine are for “comment, essay; 
reviews, travel and human-interest articles, inter. 


national comment, all of high literary standard & 
Serials or novelettes are not desired. Verse is use & 
occasionally. Material should range between 20) 
and 4000 words. Payment is on acceptance at firs: © 


class rates.” 


True Romances, 1926 Broadway, New York, oi F 


the Macfadden group, is edited by Lyon Mearson, 


who states that payment for material is nov § 
made on acceptance at 2 cents a word and »& 
First person short-stories, 1000 to 8000 word 


based on truth, and true-story serials of 30,000 t 
60,000 words are considered. 


Christian Youth, 327 N. Thirteenth Street, Phil- 


adelphia, is a new weekly publication issued by 
the publishers of The Sunday School Time 
Charles G. Trumbull is editor of both publications 
The requirement is for well-written stories fo 
young people of teen ages, about 2500 words in 
length. Payment is made at moderate rates on 
acceptance. 

The Open Road for Boys, 248 Boylston Stree, 
Boston, writes that its special need at present is 
for good aviation stories. Preferred short-story 
lengths are 2000 to 3500 words, serials up to 40M 
words. Payment is made at rates up to 1 cent 
word, sometimes on acceptance and sometimes ot 
publication. 

The David C. Cook Publishing Company, Elgit, 
Ill., Helen Miller Stanley, assistant editor, writes 
that it is now using a somewhat larger type that 
formerly, which requires that short-stories for i 
various juvenile magazines should be a little short 
er than heretofore. The magazines of this group 
are Countryside, Dew Drops, Boys’ World, Girl 
Companion, What To Do, and Young Peofle' 
W eekly. 

Top-Notch Magazine, 79 Seventh Avenue, New 
York, George Briggs Jenkins, editor, advises thi! 
its present needs are for strong adventure-actiil 
stories between 2000 and 4000 words in length. 


Asia, 468 Fourth Avenue, New York, sends this 
statement of its requirements: Illustrated articles 
and essays from 1500 to 7000 words in length; 
personal life fact stories (single articles or serials) | 
on exploration and true adventure; human-interes! 
interpretation of oriental, Russian, African Ife | 
and thought, American and European relation | 
with the Orient; photos. A high literary standaté 
is maintained. L. D. Froelick is editor. Paymét! 
is at 114 cents a word up on acceptance. 
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WRITECRAFTERS 
1 Avenue R 
willl uy ELIABLE ALES SERVICE Endorsed by Editors and Authors 
vening Post, Collier’s, Cosmopolitan, cClure’s ‘very- 
yton rates SELLING YOUR STORY body’s, American, Adventure, Munsey’s, etc. All per 
Is “A Specialized Business.” We offer nothing else scripts receive the personal attention of A. L. Kimball, an 
; for sale—No Instruction Courses—No Typing—No Re- editor and consulting critic of established reputation and 
» Chicago, | yision Service—No Criticism Service. Compare our | 15 years) experience, who has helped thousands of writers 
ling Che:- proposition with any and all others. You Can to a better understanding of story values and editorial re- 
z ele Spend only $1.00 on Any Double-Spaced, Type- quirements. Send for particulars. 
5 itten Manuscript, 
nt, essays with us, unless we sell A. L. KIMBALL, Writecrafters 
ee it for you. This applies, 518 Wilder Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
les, inter. regardless of A 
‘ e not alrea ’ 
Don’t Twiddle YOUR Thumbs 
se 1S used new es, gerd Rather, sit down at your typewriter and turn 
veen Your Ne out salable manuscripts. But how? 
e at firs your copy Gi ays ag My Service will show you, increasing your sales 
and lessening your labor. Send for my circular. 
and full instructions on GEORGE B. POTTER 
Box 991, Dept. J Hartford, Conn. 
earson, 
1 is nw) |B. B. Service Co. 
ks Chas. Roy Coz, ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
‘sé D Gen. Mgr. Play Broker and Author’s Agent 
words 995 East Rich St. Formerly editor of Snappy Stories. Has also been 
30,000 t: on the editorial staff of the J. B. Lippincott Oom- 


Columbus, Ohio 


pany, Street & Smith, and the Munsey publications. 
All manuscripts are given Mr. Hardy’s personal 


reet, Phil- attention. Send for full information. 

issued by WANTED 55 West 42d Street, New York, N. Y. 
aL Times STORIES OF REAL LIFE 

lications Full of action and human interest, with plenty ot Dig 
b : 2 drama and without indecent and suggestive features. AR THUR EK. SCOTT 
tories tor About 5,000 words. Will pay four cents a word. True Authors’ Agent and .Editorial Critic 
words i experience stories are best. 


rates on 


PEOPLE’S POPULAR MONTHLY 


Des Moines, Iowa 


(Former Editor of Top-Notch Magazine) 
Expert criticism, revision, and marketing of manu- 
seripts.| If you want real editorial assistance, write 
for particulars. 


on Street, A New Book 74 Irving Place, New York 
resent 13 
pres F WRITING FOR REAL MONEY 
» to 40,000 An author’s adventures in advertising, by Edward OREGON TYPIST 
of Mott Woolley. How he earned thousand-dollar fees YOUR WORDS re-typed like engraving on crisp 
1 centa pioneering original forms of copy for big concerns. bond paper. Professional, correct and corrected. 
etimes on |B Gives names and prices. All| personal episodes. Fifty cents one thousand words. Hand script sev- 
Writing advertising to finance literary work. Small enty-five cents one thousand words. Books a 
fees big td lure in ads. Se- specialty. 
‘ crets of profitable booklet and house-organ writing. 
ny, Elgin, Fictionizing show windows. Making auto ads move. 268 Stant Paces J. —- tland, O . 
‘or, writes A new profession of written English is best oppor- see ortiand, Urege 
ie hat tunity for young men and women. $1.50 postpaid. 
type thai Also by same author, Free-Lancing For Forty 
es for its Magazines, his intimate autobiography of his climb Let me help you sell your manuscripts by 
os to the Saturday Evening Post and many big maga- typing them neatly, with one carbon copy 
ttle short: “ines. A vivid story of getting through editorial yping 
2 rs. yping, per thousand words 
rid, Girl’ § EDWARD MOTT WOOLLEY ASSOCIATES Poems, 2c per line 
People's Passaic, New Jerse NORTHWEST TYPING SERVICE 
Bo. 4 Box 480, Tacoma, Washington 
x a, 
DE LUXE SERVICE 
ae Constructive Criticism of Manuscripts one 
vises tha Test Your Story Writing 
ure-action Markets suggested Mailing service Ability FREE 
length. Write for particulars 
sends this | DE LUXE SERVICE 
y have the makings of a suc 
d_ articles P. 0. Box 441, E. G. Branch Wheeling, W. Va. cessful prriter and not realize it. Jf you 
| . pattie ave the natural qualities of mind re- 
erials) | Burton you will be able perfect your 
ome AUTHORS’ MANUSCRIPTS style and technique, develop plots, and 
“ican lit and neatly typed. Correct form. Dr. Burton PANGS TEST FREE. ‘Send toda 
Jations | ne carbon copy. Minor errors corrected. for this interesting Analysis Test, and try it. You 
ream 30c per 1000 words. Poetry Ic per line. receive an expert critic’s frank opinion whether it {s 
, standard M. W. SIMPSON worth your while to train for authorship. No obligation 
Paymett 3083 Ke ve. incinnati, Ohi a, STITUTE 
r Ave. incin hi LAIRD EXTENSION IN. 
486 Laird Building Minneapolis, Minn. 
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The Christian Endeavor World, 41 Mt. Vernon 
Street, Boston, is now edited by Robert P. Ander- 
son. He succeeds Amos R. Wells, who has re- 
signed after many years at the helm. Mr. Ander- 
son writes: “We are in the market for human- 
interest articles of religious and moral type, 500 to 
800 words in length; for short-stories of 3000 
words and serials of ten to twelve chapters, each 
chapter containing about 3000 words. These should 
be preferably romantic, adventure, mystery, and 
humorous stories. We do not desire sermons, es- 
says, etc. Payment is made on acceptance at 2 
cent a word, $1 to $2 for photos.” 


The Queen’s Work has moved from 626 N. 
Vandeventer Avenue to 3115 S. Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. It is edited by Rev. Daniel A. 
Lord, S. J., and uses articles, essays, and short- 
stories of general interest to Catholics, from 1800 
to 2500 words in length. Editorials and news 
items also are sought. Payment is at indefinite 
rates on acceptance. 

The Olive Leaf, published by the Augustana 
Book Concern, Rock Island, IIl., is now edited by 
Rev. John Helmer Olson, who may be addressed 
at 112 Eighth Street, Great Falls, Mont. The 
editor writes: “Our policy has been changed thus: 
We now publish our paper for grades III-VI, 
cutting out the real juvenile material for grades 
I-II and kindergarten, formerly included. We 
want stories of 500 to 700 words, adventure stories 
about real boys and girls, and not only, or even 
especially, animal stories, as formerly desired.” 
Payment, it is understood, is at about 1/3 cent a 
word on publication. 

Emotional Stories is announced by Moran Mc- 
Kinless, 510 Orkney Road, Baltimore, Md., as a 
new magazine to appear on the stands June 10th. 
Mr. McKinless writes: “The magazine is to be a 
monthly somewhat like Argosy Magazine. We 
pay from 1 to 2 cents on acceptance and will 
report in less than two weeks. All type yarns 
are desired, from 2500 words up to 7500. We 
will use five an issue. We should like to read 
some novelettes and a few serials, which will 
receive especial attention. Confession stories that 
are emotional will be considered and one an issue 
may be used. No verse is wanted, nor skits nor 
short humor. Anything that is dramatic will be 
welcomed in this office. Adventure, romance, and 
mystery stand the best chance. Air stories will 
be returned unread; also we will return unread 
anything that comes with due postage. We will 
use no outside art work.” 


John Martin’s Book, 33 W. Forty-ninth Street, 
New York, “after eighteen months’ experiment in 
extending the age limit, is returning to the small 
child appeal, not over ten years,” writes Helen 
Waldo, associate editor. She adds: “We are prac- 
tically out of the market for the present on ac- 
count of being overstocked. ‘Occasional’ matter is 
the only thing being purchased this year.” 
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The Club Fellow, formerly Club Fellow g, 


Washington Mirror, is now located at 342 Madiso 
Avenue, and is under the editorship of H. Gordg 
Duval, its new publisher, who writes that he yjl 
use articles on social topics about 1000 words j: 
length, also short-stories, novelettes, serials, shor 
miscellany, jokes, skits, and anecdotes. “Nothing 
amateurish is considered.” Payment is made ¢; 
publication at fluctuating rates. 

Young Israel Magazine, formerly at 1520 Broa. 
way, is now located at 11 W. Forty-second Stree: 
New York. Elsa Weihl, editor, writes: “We ys 
juvenile short-stories and articles of Jewish inter. 
est, from 1200 to 1500 words in length. Materi:! 
should have literary quality. We are overstocke/ 
with verse at present. It is only fair to say tha 
we already have a large body of regular contrib. 
utors.” The magazine awards a yearly prize for the 
best story, article, or verse published in its page 
during the twelve-month. 


Child Play, now located at 2219 W. 110th Stree, 
Cleveland, Ohio, is edited by M. S. Schoenberger, 
who sends the following resume of its require 
ments: Short-stories for children, 5 to 11 years, 
500 to 1000 words; short verse, games, things to do 
and make. Payment is on publication at 1 cent « 
word. 


Boy’s Monthly, 2219 W. 110th Street, Cleveland, 
Ohio, a monthly, edited by A. A. Schoenberger, 
reports itself as in the market for jokes, skits 
and anecdotes, paying indefinite rates on accept: 
ance. 


The Shrine Magazine, 1440 Broadway, Nev 
York, is now edited by Edgar Sisson. Sewell Hag- 
gard, the former widely known editor, passed away 
suddenly in January from a heart attack. 


Sweetheart Stories, 97 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
will change from a weekly to a bi- ana maga 
zine with the May 8th issue. 


Snappy Stories and Pictures, 119 W. Fifty-ser 
enth Street, New York, in a letter from Florent: 
Haxton, editor, states: “It has been our practic: 
to pay for contributions on acceptance. For soft 
months back payments have been slow—a conditio: 
which we hope soon to correct.” 


Complete Novel Magazine, formerly at 118 W. 
Fourth Street, is now at 188 W. Fourth Streé: 
New York. 


County Fair, Kent, Conn., is reported by severdl 
contributors as making no report on submitte! 
material and ignoring letters of inquiry. 


The Elks Magazine, 50 E. Forty-second Stree: 
New York, writes that it will not be in the marke 
for any type of contributions for at least thre: 
months. 

International Studio, 119 W. Fortieth Streé 


New York, is now edited by H. J. Whigham, ¥ whe 
succeeded William B. McCormick. 


iF. 
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rize for the Careful Reading and Criticism by tery or detective story submitted before June 
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sional writers and amateurs and the story 
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ici, 2 Serial and Motion Picture rights are to re- 
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Write today—no obligation. 
C of the work as their Authority. HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
New York, 
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The American Boy, 550 Lafayette Boulevard, 
Detroit, E. G. Rodger, fiction editor, writes: “We 
are particularly interested in good short mystery 
and detective stories that will appeal to boys of 
high school and college age.” 


Theatre Magazine, 2 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, “wants no essays, library made articles, and 
buncombe about the stage,” writes Perriton Max- 
well, editor. “It can use sophisticated and con- 
troversial articles on any phase of the theatre up 
to a 1500-word limit. No other material is sought. 
Payment is on publication at 3 cents a word.” 


The book publishing firm of Boni & Liveright, 
61 W. Forty-eighth Street, New York, will here- 
after be known as Horace Liveright. 


Musical Digest, Pierre V. R. Key, editor, has 
recently moved to 119 W. Fifty-seventh Street, 
New York. 


Boys’ Friend and Girls’ Friend, juvenile maga- 
zines of the United Brethren Publishing House 
(The Otterbein Press), Dayton, Ohio, have been 
discontinued and their place taken by an eight- 
page illustrated story paper called The Friend. J. 
W. Owen, editor-in-chief, writes that articles of 
informational and inspirational type, 100 to 800 
words in length, short-stories of 1000 to 2500 
words, and serials of five to eight chapters, with 
moral and educational value, are purchased. No 
“blood-and-thunder” stories or impossible adven- 
ture tales should be submitted. Payment is made 
on acceptance at low rates—$1 to $5 for stories, 
$1 to $3 for articles, 50 cents to $2 for poems. 


College Life, 56 W. Forty-fifth Street, New 
York, seeks short-stories of approximately 4000 
words, sophisticated, youthful love stories with 
collegiate background preferred. Jokes, — skits, 
and epigrams are used, within a 100-word limit. 
Payment is on acceptance at 1 cent per word, 
according to N. L. Pines, editor. Verse is paid 
for at 10 cents a line. 


The Echo, 1840 California Street, Denver, is in 
need of short articles, 1800 words or less, on any 
subject of direct interest to Westerners. Fact 
articles are not wanted; each article or essay 
should express an opinion on some Western sub- 
ject and offer proof to substantiate it. Articles 
may be of a serious, satirical, or humorous nature. 
Five to ten dollars is paid on acceptance, a some- 
what higher rate for exceptional material. No 
subject is barred, but an intelligent viewpoint is 
demanded. 


Ace-High Magazine, 799 Broadway, New York, 
in a recent letter from H. A. McComas, editor, 
emphasizes its desire for fiction of Western, North- 
west, and sport types—“all with physical action, no 
Indians, and little or no woman or love interest.” 
The same taboos against Indians and woman in- 
terest exist for Cowboy Stories, under the same 
editorship. 


Wee Wisdom, 917 Tracy Avenue, Kansas City, 
Mo., a publication of the Unity School of Chris. 
tianity, writes that it is in need of a serial. “We 
can use a story running from 4000 to 8000 word; 
in length. The story must first of all be cop. 
structive; very little of the negative side of life 
is permitted; and it must have a Truth teaching 
We should prefer a story with a practical applica- 
tion of Christian principles, but are using storie 
that teach boys and girls honesty, integrity, self- 
control, or any constructive quality of character.’ 


Mystery Stories, 55 W. Forty-second Street 
New York, in a recent letter from Clinton A. Fav. 


dre, editor, amends its requirements as_ hitherto § 


listed to exclude verse. It uses mystery, detective 


and occult stories, including Western mystery sto f 


ries, from 1500 to 20,000 words being the length 
limits. Articles are used on allied subjects. Pay- 
ment is at 2 cents a word on acceptance. 


Arts & Decoration, 578 Madison Avenue, New 
York, should be listed as a magazine of home and 
decoration rather than as an art publication, write 
Mary Fanton Roberts, editor. “We are interested 
in art, but we are much more interested in home 
decoration, architecture, etc.” 


True Confessions, Robbinsdale, Minn., stresses 
a need for air, war, and underworld romances ii 
the form of confessions. “All stories should be 
short, swiftly moving, and convincing. The taint 
of being ‘fictiony’ is, above all, to be avoided.’ 


The American Sketch, Garden City, L. I, N. Y. 
using material on society, sport, music, drama, an/ 
sophisticated comment, pays on publication at about 
2% cents a word. Reginald T. Townsend is editor. 


Radio News, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
while using short-stories of 2000 to 3000 words 
with a radio angle, “does not care for love stories, 
writes Robert Hertzberg, managing editor. Ger- 
eral and technical radio articles, human-interes 
stories on broadcasting, descriptions of novel radi 
receivers, within 1000 to 2500-word limits, art 
sought. Jokes of radio nature are used at $1 apiece 
Payment for feature material is at 2 cents a wort 
on acceptance, secondary material on publication’ 


The Household Magazine, Eighth and Jacks 
Streets, Topeka, Kans., is interested in short 


stories of out-of-door, love, and Western 
for which it pays at about 1 cent a word on a 7 
ceptance, writes Mrs. Ida Migliario, editor. Ver 


is used at from $2.50 to $10 per contribution, até 
jokes at 50 cents each. Hints and recipes at 
sought, $1 being paid for each one published and 
$5 for the best each month. 


Photoplay, 221 W. Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York, in a report from Frederick James Smith, 
managing editor, emphasizes the fact that it doe 
not consider verse, and that fiction for its pu” 
poses must be very short and dealing with studio 
life. 
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THE S. T. C. NEWS 


A Page of Comment and Gossip About the 
Simplified Training Course and Fiction 


Writing Topics in General 


Vor. No. 5 


May, 1928 


Epirep By Davm RarreLocK 


COLONY PLEASES 


Writers Everywhere Planning 
to Attend Big Gathering of 
Fellow Workers in Colo. 


Newspapers, Chambers of Com- 

merce, libraries, universities and 
other enterprises and_ organizations 
are manifesting great interest in the 
Writers’ Colony. The Author & 
Journalist’s unique plan of combining 
a thrilling vacation in the Colorado 
Rockies with intensive training in all 
branches of writing has won the 
enthusiastic acclaim and support of 
the writers of the nation. 

The imagination of writers and 
would-be writers (and their number 
is legion) has been seized. A moun- 
writers 
gather! Mingling with fellow work- 
ers from all over the United States 
without a discordant element! An 
unrivaled opportunity to secure the 
best training in all writing subjects 
and to hear lectures given by well- 
known authors! To forget ‘‘shop” in 
leisure hours of sports and_ enter- 
tainments! And everything furnish- 
ing copy, copy, copy. In the moun- 
tains, in the Indian pueblo, in the 
famous old mining towns, in the wild 
western atmosphere—all within touch 
of the Colony — story upon story 
abounds for every writer, journalist, 
and poet. 

The session this summer begins 
July 8 Already a number of applica- 
tions for entrance have been re- 
ceived, and from present indications 
all available accommodations will be 
og before the Colony actually 

ns, 

The classes at the Colony this sum- 
mer will truly be remarkable because 
of their scope, variety and value. 
Training in these subjects will be 
given: Technique of the short-story, 
the types of the short-story, the liter- 
eve essay and 

writing, aywrighti 

wetting. playwrighting and 
‘ seminary will be conducted to 
se only professional writers will 

admitted. The work of the semin- 
wd is designed to help authors in- 
their production of salable 
rs nes and to improve the quality of 
ond work so as to be able to reach 
me markets. Four instructors will 

aff i arge of the seminary: David 
whose experience has 
editing, writing and instruct- 

«ie Blanche Young McNeal, noted 
=r and author; Willard E. 
Auth rk author and editor of The 

fone, Albert William 

or of hundreds of 
Ose interested in the Colony 
on for information at once, 
plc we vacation season approaches 
will become fewer 


SOUND 
Dear Mr. Raffelock: 
ave just received your criticism 
Story submitted for assignment 
say ge I thank you. What you 
0 be so 
hope te profit be it und and I shall 


F. D. H., New York. 


Blanche Young McNeal, noted jour- 
nalist and author, who will be one 
of the instructors at the Colony. 


From the Director’s Files 


FUN 


Dear Mr. Raffelock: 

Last night I received your criticism 
on the story which I submitted for 
Assignment No. 32, and I am greatly 
pleased, though the story is illogical 
and a failure as far as the market 
requirements are concerned. I am 
sure it will be the last illogical story 
T'll write; also I will give more care- 
ful attention to plot material for 
future stories. I also note that I am 
careless in the choice of words. I 
certainly appreciate your notations 
of this fact. 

It is certainly fun to originate char- 
acters and involve them in difficulties, 
and the more so to do this in correct 
story form, which your course so 
clearly teaches. 

W. M. M., Oregon. 


FIRST CHECK 
Dear Sir: 


You will, perhaps, be glad to know 
that I have received my first check. 
It arrived last Monday and though 
it was only for a poem sent the new 
Smokehouse Monthly, I was certainly 
pleased. I received their highest rate. 

E. C., Missouri. 


THE ANSWER 


Gentlemen: 

Enclosed please find my _ check 
covering a year’s subscription to The 
Author & Journalist, and the enroll- 
ment fee for the S. T. C. 

I have become convinced that your 
course is exactly what I need, so I’d 
like to begin as soon as_ possible. 
I’ve been selling steadily for the past 
five years, but I want to get into the 
better magazines, and I am_ afraid 
of getting into a rut. So I think the 
S. T. C. will answer my problem. 

P. G., Georgia. 


NEW PROBLEM 


Many Highly Trained Fiction 
Writers Make Competition 
Severe for Untrained. 


Training in fiction writing has 
today become a virtual necessity. Of 
course, one may achieve success with- 
out securing any help, but during the 
years of his self-discipline he must 
compete with highly trained writers. 
It is safe to venture that by far the 
largest number, perhaps as many as 
eighty-five per cent, secure fictional 
training of some kind. The other 
fifteen per cent must plod along until 
they work out for themselves what 
other writers were taught in a few 
months. 

Twenty years ago fictional training 
was not as necessary as today. There 
were comparatively few magazines; 
standardization had not set in; the 
day of gigantic circulations had not 
arrived. Now the situation is changed. 
There are hundreds of magazines 
using fiction, and magazine publish- 
ing has become one of the foremost 
businesses. Haphazard methods which 
formerly obtained in the purchasing 
of manuscripts are obsolete. Editors 
know exactly what they want, and 
they are interested in writers who 
are trained’ to supply the demand. 

The Simplified Training Course is 
fully cognizant of this fact. Yet its 
training is definitely not stereotyped. 
The student is made aware of market 
conditions and editorial prejudices, 
but he is helped in every way to 
write as and what he wants to write. 
The flexibility of the Simplified 
Training Course is illustrated by the 
fact that both successful authors and 
the tyro find the training of sur- 
passing value, that writers all over 
the world find in the S. T. C. the 
precise help they need, for all the 
varying conditions of country and 
race and markets; that S. T. C. stu- 
dents sell to a great variety of maga- 
zines, from the action-story group to 
the “big four.” 

Training which satisfies under such 
opposing and varying conditions must 
be exceedingly personal and practi- 
cal. The Simplified Training Course 
is highly adaptable to each  in- 
dividual’s needs. And this is so for 
the simple reason that the S. T. C. 
offers training, not mere study. It 
has no short-cuts or secrets or magic 
formulas. It tries to understand the 
needs of each student and to give 
him the most efficient and thorough 
training so as to develop completely 
his literary ability. It is no wonder, 
therefore, that the Simplified Training 
Course has been found practical and 
invaluable the world over by pro- 
fessional and beginning writers. 


EXERCISE 


Dear Mr. Raffelock: 

I am sending you a part of the 
second lesson group of lessons for 
your review. This is good mental 
exercise of a new kind, and I hope to 
make improvements as time passes. 
Your criticisms are appreciated. 
feel that they will help much in 


future work. 
W. G. H., Texas. 
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Short Stories, Garden City, N. Y., in a recent 
statement of its requirements, emphasizes the de- 
sire for “outdoor adventure material, strong in 
plot and action; for struggle and conflict in the 
West, the North, and all parts of the world. 
Short-stories should contain from 4000 to 10,000 
words, novelettes about 40,000 words, and serials 
about 70,000. Occasional outdoor verse and fillers 
of outdoor interest are used. Payment is at 
2 cents a word, except for fillers, which are 
paid for at 1 cent a word, verse, 25 cents a line.” 


Miss Noel Coventry, formerly assistant editor 
for P. F. Volland & Company, has been appointed 
juvenile editor for Laird & Lee, book publishers, 
1732 S. Michigan Avenue, Chicago. 


Grit, Williamsport, Pa., a weekly, offers a mar- 
ket for brief articles on the unique, the curious, 
the out-of-the-way in animate and inanimate. Each 
article should be accompanied by at least one 
photograph, and should be from 100 to 300 words 
in length. The publication also uses articles 
of 200 to 500 words, carrying from one to three 
photographs, for its Women’s and Children’s pages. 
Occasionally it buys feature articles of magazine 
nature, from 1500 to 1800 words in length, illus- 
trated by from six to ten photographs. They 
may be along the line of anything that is of out- 
standing interest, or seasonal, or pertaining to 
the home or small-town life. Shorter magazine 
features of from 500 to 1000 words, accompanied 
by two, three, or four photographs, also are 
sought. Short fiction of from 1500 to 3000 words 
is used. Stories should have American settings 
and must appeal to readers in small towns. Occa- 
sional serials of from 90,000 to 100,000 words 
are used, having an appeal to common people. At 
present the weekly is overstocked with verse, 
short items, fillers, and jokes. Payment is on 
publication at from $5 to $10 per column for text 
and $1 to $2 for photos. 


Singing and Playing, 111 W. Fifty-seventh 
Street, New York, is a monthly journal designed 
to provide practicable information on musical 
training and appreciation. Alfred Human, editor, 
writes: “We are overstocked with material, but 
can always consider provocative articles on music, 
which will prove of interest to professional musi- 
cians, students, amateurs, and the more sophisti- 
cated type of musical layman. The rate of pay- 
ment depends on the contribution. <A_ brief 
biography of the writer should accompany each 
manuscript. We do not print essays, biographies, 
or interviews, except on special assignment.” 


Child Life, Chicago, is heavily overstocked. 


The Baptist, 2320 Michigan Avenue, Chicago, 
does not pay for material and is not in the market 
for manuscripts. 


American Cookery, 221 Columbus Avenue, Bos- 
ton, is overstocked. 


The Ohio Farmer, 1013 Rockwell Avenue, Cleye. 
land, Ohio, is edited by Walter H. Lloyd, why 
writes: “We are not buying short-stories at pres. 
ent, and we are using only second-serial rights t 
serials. Agricultural articles are used, preferably 
from Ohio, payment for them being on publication, 
We are overstocked with verse. We will buy photo. 
graphs for our cover pages—exclusive agricul 
tural rights preferred—paying $5 to $10 each.” 


Violin World, 125 W. Forty-second Street, New f 
York, is no longer in the market. Formerly, smal — 


remuneration was offered for 1000-word article; 
but the policy now is to re-use articles that ap- 
peared in the magazine years ago. 


The Eagle Magazine, Deane Building, South 
Bend, Ind., official publication of the Fraternal Or- 
der of Eagles, uses four or five feature stories each 
month. Frank E. Hering, editor, writes: “We try 
to maintain a careful balance between those that 


long. Occasionally we can use articles as long a 


2000 words. They should be simply written. That | 


is, the construction should be clear and easily fol- 


lowed, the sentences short and quickly grasped, and F 


the words vigorous but quickly understood. The 


vocabulary of a fourteen-year-old is a good one f 


to use, and it is surprising how strong, brisk, and 
refreshing such a vocabulary can be, if properly 
employed. The feature should be developed througl 
the use of incident. We have no need at all for 
the essay type of article. The American Magazine 
uses the incident method in almost perfect mat- 
ner. Somebody is always doing something. Descrip- 
tion and philosophy the reader gets on the run, s 
to speak. As to subjects, we have few restrictions 
More than 80 per cent of our 600,000 readers 
please bear in mind, are industrial workers. Of this 
number about 45 per cent are skilled workers 
About 41 per cent of our readers take no other 
magazine. Many of our 600,000 members are for- 
eign-born, or children of foreign-born parents 
Hence the need for clear, easily understood Ens: 
lish. We pay 1% cents to 2 cents a word on a 
ceptance. For a particularly meritorious piece of 


submitted is made usually within a week. If you 
intend to write an article with our particular needs 
in mind, you might advantageously query us about 
it first. That will save you time and trouble, 1 
case we cannot use the particular subject. We do 
not buy fiction or poetry.” 


The Young Churchman, 1901 Fond du Lac Av 
nue, Milwaukee, is overstocked with all sorts ° 
material and will not be in the market for any 
thing before early fall, writes Pearl H. Campbell 
editor. 
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The Sportsman, 10 Arlington Street, Boston, a 
monthly, edited by Richard E. Danielson, offers a 
market for authoritative, high-class sport articles, 
Frank A. 


deal with amateur sport, such as fox-hunting, polo, 
yacht racing, horse shows, dog shows, motor boats, 
tennis, golf, turf, and fishing. Payment is made 
on acceptance at 2 cents a word. Verse is rarely 
ysed and jokes not at all. Payment of $5 and up 


Western Light, 109 S. Washington Avenue, 
Whittier, Cal., is announced as a new magazine to 


of poetry and prose, short-stories, book reviews, 


Prose will be paid for according to 


Discontinued—Suspended 


Modern Public Buildings, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The New South, Chattanooga, Tenn. (reorgani- 
zation pending ). 

New Age Illustrated, New York. 

Modern Story Magazine, New York. 

Inland Merchant, New York. 

Laws of Life, Hollywood, Cal. 

Satire, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Business, Burroughs Adding Machine Co., De- 


 troit. 


Oo 
Prize Contests 


Harper & Brothers and The American Girl an- 
nounce a $2000 girls’ book competition. It is said 


_ to be the first prize that has ever been offered for 
_ 4 girls’ book. The conditions are: 1. Any author 
shall be eligible. 2, Only original manuscripts of 
' unpublished works, in English, submitted before 
December 1, 1928, and accompanied by the declar- 
_ ‘tion of the author that the manuscript is sub- 
_ itted in competition for the prize, shall be con- 
» sidered. Unless return postage is enclosed, rejected 


manuscripts will be returned express collect. 3. All 
manuscripts submitted must be offered to Harper 
& Brothers for publication on terms to be arranged 
between author and publisher, and to The Ameri- 
‘aw Girl for serialization. The successful work 
shall be chosen from among those manuscripts ac- 
cepted by Harper & Brothers for publication and 
by The American Girl for serialization and the 


| Prize shall be in addition to and independent of 


the royalty to be arranged for in the usual way. 
n addition to the prize-winning story The Ameri- 
‘an Girl and Harpers hope to find others suitable 
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for serial and book publication on terms to be ar- 
ranged between the author and the publishers. 4. 
The American Girl will publish the successful 
work serially. The share of the prize furnished by 
The American Girl has been given by a friend of 
the Girl Scout movement, as a special contribution 
for this purpose. 5. The manuscript should not ex- 
ceed 60,000 words in length, and preference will be 
given to manuscripts between 50,000 and 60,000 
words. 6. There is no limitation placed on the sub- 
ject-matter of the manuscript other than it be fic- 
tion suitable for girls from twelve to eighteen. 7. 
The judges of the competition shall be Kathleen 
Norris, Bertha E. Mahony and Claude G. Leland. 
Their decision shall be accepted on all questions of 
eligibility or interpretation of the rules, and their 
award shall be final. 8. The award shall be made 
and publicly announced as soon as possible after 
the close of the competition. Address: Contest Edi- 
tor, Juvenile Department, Harper & Brothers, 49 
E. Thirty-third Street, New York. 


The American Poetry Award, through Walter 
Clare Martin, director, has announced its annual 
award of $1000 for 1928. The announcement reads: 
“The award is offered to stimulate genius in its 
most incandescent sense, and to help some unknown 
get his work before the world during his lifetime. 
$1000 will be awarded to the author whose work 
carries enough beauty and power or originality to 
make it immortal. $100 will be awarded for the 
best script submitted, whether great or common- 
place. The manuscript must primarily seek and 
attain poetic beauty, although it may be written 
in either prose or verse. It may represent a mood 
or an idea, or it may even tell a tale. A master- 
piece is wanted, not something to sell. The search 
will continue until December 31st, unless the great 
unknown is discovered before that time. If no im- 
mortal is found by that date, the award of $100 for 
the best script will be declared. Three scripts may 
be sent, together or at intervals. If a work runs 
more than 1000 words, only an excerpt should be 
sent. No scripts returned. Keep duplicates. Authors 
retain all rights, except that the donor of the 
prizes reserves the right to quote occasionally from 
scripts in writing articles about the progress of 
the search. Do not submit book manuscripts, col- 
lections of verse, or description of ideas. Try to 
understand the purpose of the offer: To unearth 
the manuscript of a work of poetic beauty—wheth- 
er written in prose or verse—that suggests the 
power of genius, by an author not too well known.” 
Manuscripts should be addressed to American 
Poetry Award, Box 8, Vanderveer Park Station, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. No manuscripts will be returned. 

Pep Stories, 104 W. Forty-second Street, New 
York, conducts a “best letter” contest on the mag- 
azine paying 10 down to $1 in prizes each month. 

Spare-Time Money Making, 22 E. Twelfth 
Street, Cincinnati, announces a limerick contest 
in its May and June issues. 


| 
| 
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Postage & The Mailbag, 18 E. Eighteenth 
Street, New York, announces a series of prizes 
chiefly of interest to advertising men and execu- 
tives. Prizes of $50 and $25 are offered for the 
best article not over 2000 words on “How We 
Profitably Use Direct-Mail,” on “How We Profit- 
ably Use Letters,” for the best booklet about any 
product or service, for the best House Magazines 
issued by users and producers of direct-mail, for 
the best example of blotter advertising, and the 
best business letterhead. Closing date, December 31, 
1028. Address Prize Contest Department. 


French Humor, 230 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
conducts several weekly contests, paying usually 
$5 for the best contribution in each department 
and $1 for others published. Among them are 
“Advertwisters,” which are mixtures of advertising 
text and headlines in amusing combination; “Show 
Me,” a combination of listed Broadway shows 
in the form of a story; “Cookoo-Nuts,” ordinary 
well-known sayings or by-words illustrated in 
unique manner; “Radiacrostics,” slogans or witty 
sayings composed of words the first letters of 
which spell out the call letters of a radio station. 
$1 each is paid for “Newsblunders,” amusing mis- 
takes in newspapers or magazines. 


Believing with Horace, that in poetry it is not 
sufficient to combine well-chosen words in a well- 
ordered line, the American Section of the Poetry 
Review, London, will hold, as its thirteenth inter- 
national poetry contest, a contest for poems 
“packed with thought.” One hundred dollars is of- 
fered for the best poem in this contest by Mr. 
Charles Alva Lane, of Alliance, Ohio. The poets 
may select their own subject and the form, not 
exceeding 56 lines, or four sonnets. The depth of 
thought and clearness of expression in the treat- 
ment of the subject matter of the poem will deter- 
mine the winner. The subject may range from 
romantic notions and emotions to the most pro- 
found arts, philosophies or man’s achievements. 
Entries should be addressed to Mrs. Alice Hunt 
Bartlett, Chairman Premiums Committee and Edi- 
tor American Section of the Poetry Review, 299 
Park Avenue, New York. The contest closes Oc- 
tober 15, 1928. 


American Poetry Magazine, now located at 358 
Western Avenue, Wauwatosa, Wis., awards a $25 
prize for the best poem in each issue, but does not 
otherwise pay for poetry. Literary articles of 800 
to 2000 words with a poetry slant are paid for 
at $2.50 a page. Editorials on the life, activities, 
and methods of poets are used. Photos of paint- 
ings with accompanying poems are desired. Clara 
Catherine Prince is editor. 


North American Dye Corporation, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., is conducting a contest, with prizes ranging 
from $500 to $1, for letters giving actual exper- 
iences in the use of Sunset Dytint. Address “Con- 
test.” Closing date, May 15. 


French Humor, published by the Experimenter 
Publishing Company, 230 Fifth Avenue, Ney 
York, offers a prize of $300 for a new name, pref. 
erably of one word, or two words, and not more 
than three words. It should be more descriptive 
of the publication than the present name, stressing 
the idea of entertainment. Coined words are per. 
missible. Entries may be made on U. S. postal 
cards, or stiff paper the size of a postal card. Each 
entry must be accompanied by a short resume oj 
not more than 750 words giving reasons why the 
selected name is best. Penciled contributions will 
not be considered. Only one title and name may 
be submitted on a postal card or sheet of paper, 
but contestants may submit as many names as they 
desire. No entries will be returned. Closing date, 
May 12th. 


Manufacturing Industries, 40 E.  Forty-ninth 
Street, New York, pays $50 to the contributor of 
the best published article, not over one page in 
length (about 1000 words), describing how some 
manufacturing cost was cut. The method used 
must be applicable to industries other than the one 
where it originated. Name of concern must be 
given for publication, also the connection of the 
author with the work described. Illustrations 
should be supplied if necessary to show the method. 


The Axton-Fisher Company, Inc., P. O. Box 
2374, Louisville, Ky., announces a contest. with 
prizes of $1000 down to $2 for best letters under 
300 words on “What I Think of Spud Cigarettes.” 
Closing date, June 30, 1928. 


Judge, 627 W. Forty-third Street, New York, 
offers $5 for each pun printed in its “Pun Shop’ 
and announces that it’s “50-50 Contest” will be 
revived. Normany Anthony is editor. Judge pays 
on publication, not answering queries as to whet 
such publication may be expected. 


The Grimes Company, National Press Building, 
Washington, D. C., which recently called for mar- 
uscripts under the guise of a prize contest, appeafs 
to have had a motive back of its request. Thos 
who submit manuscripts receive a multigraphed 
circular inviting them to purchase a $2.10 book, 
in return for which it is stated a copy of the 
judges’ report on their manuscripts will be sent. 


Popular Science Monthly, 240 Fourth Avenue 
New York, in its department Useful Kinks For 
The Motorist, awards $10, in addition to regulat 
space rates, for the best suggestion for motorists 


Contemporary Verse, 107 S. Mansfield Avent 
Margate, Atlantic City, N. J., offers a prize of 
$25 for the best original couplet submitted to ™ 
Entrants are permitted to send in any number ol 
two-line poems; but each couplet must be complete 
in itself, not a stanza of a long poem. No mani 
script will be acknowledged or returned. In ca 
of tie, the prize will be divided equally. Closing 
date July Ist. 


